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EDITORIAL 


THE VERY TIME when it looked as though the 
nationalistic revolution in China had gained its im- 
mediate military objectives without serious disar- 
rangement of foreign interests, the tragic events at Nanking 
burst on the attention of the world. It is as yet too early 
to tell with certainty ali that has taken 
place in the old Ming capital, or to de- 
cide why it occurred. Never have news- 
paper 


Che Tragedy 
At Nanking 
reports been 


more obviously 


aded with rumor, exaggeration and partisanship than in 
‘he accounts of Chinese developments during the past week. 
Thank God that the wild cables reporting a general massacre 
of missionaries have already been proved untrue! The reality 
is bad enough. Not only were foreigners for hours in 
imminent danger at the hands of a looting mob, but several 
were killed, others wounded and much property destroyed. 
And the rioting was so conducted as to lead those who were 
tS Victims to believe it te be evidence of a settled deter- 
mination on the part of the new rulers of south China to 
‘Weep the foreigner and all his works out of that land. 
Surely the foreigner has not so completely forfeited the 


confidence of the Chinese that it has come to this! 


Indeed, 
the same missionaries who are credited with having reached 
this conclusion say that they owe their safety to the protec- 
tion afforded them by Chinese who had reason to know 
their true character. This at least affords ground for hope 
that, after the present excitement has died down, the Chinese 
may still be ready to allow foreigners of this kind to help 
in the solving of their t:emendous internal problems. It 
may be that these hundred and more years of injustice have 
engendered in the Chinese mind a resentment which makes 
unwise or impossible the maintenance of such enormous 
mission institutions as Nanking has contained. But we are 
not yet ready to believe that, when the calmer thought of 
China has a chance to assert itself, there will not be a place 
for altruistic foreign cooperation in China’s progress to- 
ward a new day. 


A Question Still 
To Be Answered 
UT OF THE NANKING rioting one question is 
bound to emerge. What about the part played by the 
gunboats? The most careful and impartial investigation 
must be made before this question can be answered, to the 
Relying on 


satisfaction either of foreigners or Chinese. 


the statements «.ven out by the American consul, his wife, 
and the newspaper transcript of the dispatches exchanged 
between Admiral Williams at Shanghai and his subordinate, 
Admiral Hough, at Nanking, certain facts seem clear. It 
seems established that the shelling of Nanking was ordered 
by the American consul. It seems established that it was 
defended as a necessary step by Admiral Hough in the face 
of a warning—almost a remonstrance— from Admiral Wil- 
liams. It seems established that all the ordnance of the 
American and British flotillas was used in a general shell- 
ing that lasted for an hour and a half. It is claimed that 
by this method alone was it possible to protect the Ameri- 
cans who had gathered in the Standard Oil compound. The 
shelling had apparently no effect in driving looters away 
from the missionary center, some miles distant. But now 
the question must be asked, Was no other way open? Could 
not the flotilla have landed sailors in sufficient numbers to 
have brought off the refugees’? And if not, was there not 
some other course that might have been tried? In all the 
sympathy naturally felt for the foreign victims of the mob, 
we need still to remember that any such general bombard- 
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ment as descended on that thickly-settled section of Nank- 
ing must have carried death to large numbers of innocent 
Chinese. Almost every dispatch coming from China since 
the bombardment expresses, in some form, the naive fear 
of the foreign community that the Chinese will “misunder- 
stand” this slaughter. Is there any reason for expecting 
anything else? And can we expect to escape the conse- 
quences of such “misunderstanding” ? 


John E. Williams 
Friend of China 

O ELEMENT in the rioting at Nanking is more 
N essentially tragic than the murder of Dr. John E. 
Williams. 


missionary to lose his life seems like a bit of cosmic irony. 


That he should have been the one American 


For Dr. Williams represented the most eager and openly 
asserted sympathy with the aspirations of new China which 
that community contained. Nanking, while not reactionary, 
has given the impression of regarding the growing demands 
of the Chinese for places of control with considerable 
hesitation. Committed as the missionaries there have been 
to the general proposition, the actual working out of the 
idea in that center has been slow. Dr. Williams was the 
acknowledged leader of those who would have had the 
Chinese placed in control of Christian enterprises of all 
sorts without any delay. He was always ready to trust 
himself and his cause to the Chinese. He was probably more 
intimate with the modern type of Chinese leader, such as 


He had 


a gift for fluent and convincing speech, which made the 


C. T. Wang, than any other foreigner in Nanking. 


university of which he was vice-president send him again 
Here his voice 
It is 
this man who met death in the Nanking riots. But the pur- 


and again to this country to raise funds. 


was always raised in favor of trusting the Chinese. 


pose and travail of his life will not be lost. 


The Richest Man 
On Earth 
T WAS NEITHER Mr. Ford nor Mr 


whom the Manchester 


Rockefeller to 
Guardian referred when it re- 
cently said that a certain man who was celebrating his birth- 
day would not need many presents because he was already 
“perhaps the richest man on earth.” It was Major General 
Baden-Powell. And yet General Baden-Powell has no great 
amount of money or negotiable securities. His wealth is 
of an entirely different order. He was the founder of the 


boy scouts. He is “chief scout.” He is rich in the affections 
of tens of thousands of boys in all lands, and in those in- 
tangible rewards which inhere in the attaining of a great 
human achievement. It is also a great educational achieve- 
ment, and we see no reason why the name of this general 
should not be written down in history as one of the great 
educational leaders of ail time. Pestalozzi built a practice 
of education for young children upon a recognition of the 
significance of play and occupation, and so created a peda- 
gogy of activity as contrasted with a pedagogy of sitting 
still and learning. The scout program is also an education 
of activity, and an education released from the exclusive 
intellectualism which every well-informed person now knows 
« 
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is wholly inadequate for the development of personality 
It is an education which takes into account the creation of 
character and the development of moral qualities, because jt 
deals with the whole personality. During the twenty years 
of its existence, the scout movement has been of inca. 
culable value to those who have been in it, and through 
them to society. Its founder, at the age of seventy, is rich 
in the gratitude and recognition which his achievement has 
purchased, and in the consciousness of having performed 
a peaceful service more significant than any possible milj- 
tary victory could have been. Those who think that military 
education is such a wonderful thing for the young are re- 
spectfully urged to ponder the fact that the founder of the 
boy scouts, though himself a major general and therefore 
reasonably well informed as to what might be expected 
from military training, kept the organization absolutely free 
from the forms as well as the flavor of militarism. 


The Ominous Trend in 


Mexican Relations 


HY HAS the United States abrogated the smuggling 

treaty with Mexico? The treaty had been in effect 
only a little more than a year. It was negotiated in the 
first place, according to the message in which the President 
sent it to the senate for ratification, in order to help put 
an end specifically to narcotic smuggling, as well as smug- 
gling of goods “the importation of which is prohibited by the 
laws of either country”—in plain words, so far as this 
Does anybody pretend that 
there is less need of stopping the smuggling of narcotics 
and liquor across the border now than there was a year 
ago? Surely Mr. Coolidge would not approve such an 
open invitation to the dope peddler and the bootlegger with- 


country is concerned, liquor. 


out having some highly important object in view. But what 
object? The only explanation attributed to the white house 
so far is so coldly inhuman that the mind refuses to accept 
it as genuine. It is the remark attributed to Mr. Coolidge 
by the correspondents that this treaty is being shunted out 
of the way in order to clear the path for a later lifting of 
the arms embargo. One of the obligations of the treaty 
makes it the duty of each government to inform the other 
of shipments violating the laws of the country to which the 
shipments are destined. And if the arms embargo is lifted 
it will be with the purpose of having arms reach the enemies 
of the Mexican government without that government's 
knowledge. In which case it would, of course, prove em- 
barrassing to have to live up to this particular provision 
of the treaty. Can it be possible that the Coolidge adminis 
tration is deliberately planning in this fashion to involve 
a neighboring government in civil war? Such a course 
would never have been dared while congress remained in 
session. But now, with the senate adjourned and with the 
church forces lulled by the effect of their former protest 
can it be that this diabolical lifting of the arms embargo 
is again contemplated? Persistent reports from Washington 
maintain that this is not only contemplated, but that it has 
practically been decided upon. The lack of interest in the 
abrogation of the smuggling treaty is being interpreted, 
it is said, as indicative of a revulsion of public feeling which 
now favors letting the administration do as it pleases i 
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regard to Mexico. It is apparent that there is need for an- 
other expression of public opinion. Mr. Coolidge needs to 
be warned as solemnly against raising the arms embargo 
as he was warned in January against precipitate recourse 


to force. 


Refuses to be a 
Millionaire 
YOUNG RUSSIAN inventor, it is reported, has re- 
[1 received one million dollars for his rights to an auto- 
atic quarter-in-the-slot photographing machine. The de- 
ce itself is interesting, and the unusual fortune of the in- 
entor who, at the age of thirty-three, receives such an 
imple reward for his ingenuity, is striking. But even more 
table is the use which he proposes to make of the money. 
This voung Russian, who is said to be a socialist, says that 
he plans to create a trust fund of half of his million dol- 
ars to be devoted to general charity on economically sound 
‘nes. The other half million he plans to administer him- 
vif in the interest of the inventions of others which he 
onsiders worthy of development. Undoubtedly plenty of 
mpecunious inventors will apply to him for assistance. 
Most of their projects will be worthless, and many of the 
inventors will probably be more interested in having him 
finance them than any of their inventions. He will have the 
it easy task of selecting the worthy from the worthless. 
He must certainly realize that he is exposing himself to a 
mbardment of applications for aid, but he is willing to 
risk it for the sake of the good that he can do. The main 
oint is that, having suddenly acquired what most people 
vould consider a very comfortable fortune, his mind does 
it rest upon the idea of merely making himself comfort- 
ible, either by living at ease upon the income of this million 
by using it to make more money so that he may make 
imself still more comfortable. To be sure, he does speak 
hopefully of “this first million.” Doubtless he does not 
expect to lose by backing other inventions. But he appears 
be planning a program which will carry others with him 
into any further affluence that he may achieve. And the 
irst half million goes for purely philanthropic work. Evi- 
ently the young inventor, whether he is a socialist or not, 
tas some ideas of social responsibilty that are in advance 
{those of many of his fellow-millionaires. 


Mr. Haynes Is to Have 
Another Chance 
1 les PRESIDENT has appointed Mr. Roy A. Haynes 
as acting commissioner of prohibition enforcement. 
‘he appointment is interpreted as a victory for the Anti- 
‘aloon league, as a defeat for Mr. Mellon, and as a slap 
at General Andrews. The usually well-informed Washing- 
‘on correspondent of the Chicago Daily News says that 
neither Mr. Coolidge nor Mr. Mellon had any intention of 
putting Mr. Haynes back into his old job, but that the 
‘geressive wets made so demonstrative a demand for a wet 
mmissioner that, in self-defense, the administration had 
| take the anti-saloon league choice. And the league picked 
Mr Haynes. It is not a choice to evoke optimism. Mr. 
‘aynes had a whirl at this job once before, and can hardly 
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be said to have been a howling success. It was the condition 
of affairs after the previous term of Mr. Haynes that led 
to the appointment of General Andrews, with the promise 
—soon forgotten—of an end of politics in the enforcement 
service. But Mr. Haynes is at least a true personal dry, 
and will have behind him the full support of the strongest 
dry organization in the country. It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that this time he will do better than last. Experience 
should have some value. The whole incident serves once 
more to emphasize Mr. Coolidge’s lack of leadership and 
vital concern in respect of this tremendously serious matter. 
For days the President allowed himself to be pushed about 
by one interest after another, apparently desiring no more 
than to discover the most advantageous appointment possible 
from a political point of view. Finally, the choice lighted 
on Mr. Haynes and he was allowed to slip back into this 
post where he once suffered defeat without a single public 
word from Mr. Coolidge to strengthen or help him in his 
task. Prohibition enforcement deserves presidential en- 
couragement, presidential leadership, and that it has still 
to receive. 


Exploiting Childhood 


E do not speak of conditions in the cotton mills. 
We are not thinking of practices in other in- 
dustries. We have no reference, at this moment, 
to the hideous revelations made by the league of nations in 
We refer in- 
stead to something that is being done in the name of Jesus 


regard to the world traffic in white slaves. 


Christ. Elements in the Christian church to which the com- 
munity has a right to look for enlightened spiritual guidance 
are scrambling to exploit childhood in the hope of profits 
as illicit, of their kind, as any ever wrung by a conscience- 
less manufacturer from the labor of children at the loom. 
In the name of evangelism—that sacred word that has 
been defiled so often that it is at last almost a common butt 
—this horrible thing is being done. It is time to call a halt. 

For years the church in this country has known child 
evangelists. They have flourished particularly in the remote 
sections where any bizarre novelty presented in the name of 
religion is always accorded a response. Very seldom have 
they ventured into the centers of population, and when they 
have their treatment has soon persuaded them to disappear 
from view. Now, however, there appears to be on foot a de- 
liberate campaign to exalt the child evangelist to the 
pinnacle of popular acclaim once occupied by Mr. Sunday, 
and lately surrendered by Mrs. McPherson under circum- 
stances which need no recounting. A child who has been 
under Mrs. McPherson’s training has been brought to New 
York by the Rev. John Roach Straton, developed there 
into a newspaper prodigy, carried to Chicago and there 
similarly exploited, and is soon to be taken back to New 
York again, there to head an evangelistic campaign in which 
numbers of the strong protestant congregations of the city 
are uniting. 

Just what the official claim is as to this girl’s age we do 
not know. It does not matter. The emphasis in all the 
publicity with which her campaigns are inundated is on 
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the fact that she is a child. It is her immaturity that is 
played up. She would be worth little or nothing to the 
religious leaders who think that, in using her, they are 
doing the Lord’s work were it not for the fact that she 
can be presented as one who, under normal conditions, 
would never have had the experiences which now are being 
thrust on her every day. The mind recoils from thinking 
of what it must mean to the victim of this exploitation to be 
forced in this immature period to undergo these experiences 
which any sort of pedagogy will testify to be demoralizing. 

How many of those who have made themselves responsi- 
ble for the evangelistic campaign led by this child have 
stopped to consider what the effect may be on her? The 
life of the professional evangelist is, under the best condi- 
tions, a super-emotionalized one. Few ministers need to go 
But the life of the two 
or three professional evangelists who become “‘first page 


to Mr. Sinclair Lewis to learn this. 


features” in city newspapers is far more demanding, far 
more disintegrating than that known by the great majority 
of those in this type of work. Thrust a child into such a 
situation, and what must happen? Provide her—as this 
child is said to be provided—with tutors to instruct her in 
the studies which she would normally be pursuing in the 
grammar school; surround her with managers and man- 
ageresses and press representatives and all the rest of a 
long retinue designed to stand between her and the public; 
keep from her knowledge, if that is possible, the columns 
of guff and gush printed in the press—do anything and 
everything that the imagination can design to protect her, 
and you still have a little girl forced to walk a path that has 
every reason to end in early exhaustion, or worse. 

There are others beside the child evangelist to be con- 
sidered. Regard a campaign of this kind as it must look 
to the public outside the church. The church cries to this 
outside public that it needs religion. Suppose the cry 1s 
heeded. Suppose the public turns to the meetings. What 
is the public bound to conclude as to the nature of this 
religion which the church offers? Here stands a child, 
symbolically dressed in white, holding a Bible, quoting, 
rapidly and with slight connection between the quotations, 
passages from the New ‘Testament. from Deuteronomy, 
from the Psalms—all incidentally referred to as the words 
of Jesus—and larding the whole with a patter of evangelistic 
phrases such as have been heard on innumerable evangelistic 
platforms for more years than one likes to acknowledge. 
What does it mean? As a piece of reasoning, nothing. As 
a case-study, simply that childhood is the time of mimicry, 
and that this child, having this gift in an unusual degree, 
has been taught to parrot the sort of speaking which Mrs. 
McPherson employs until she is as good at it as the original. 
\nd this parroting is what the public is asked to accept as 
the voice of religion! 

The worst sufferer of all, however, is not the child nor 
A performance of this kind is 
fair notice to all who have minds capable of thought of the 
desperate plight in which leaders of the church feel them- 


selves to be. There is hardly a responsible minister in this 


the public, but the church. 


country capable of calling in a child evangelist without a 
previous and prolonged period of personal soul-searching. 
lhe minister who makes such a call is on the defensive in 
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his own soul from the moment when he first considers the 
idea. Then why does he do it? Simply because, when th. 
factors are all balanced off against each other, it appear 
that the things he wants most are great audiences, overfigy 
congregations, newspaper headlines—*‘success.” And he wil 
secure these things for his institution at no matter wha 
cost. Never does he realize the character with which he 
thereby invests his institution. 

It is astonishing to discover how readily church leaders 
in this country have become involved in the exploitation oj 
this child. When Dr. Straton employed her in New York 
we were disappointed, for however much we may differ with 
Dr. Straton theologically we had not believed him the sor 
of man to become identified with a performance of this 
kind. When Dr. Johnston Myers transferred the girl's 
efforts to Chicago our disappointment became much deeper 
for we have had the most sincere respect for the wisdom 
and helpfulness of the type of ministry which Dr. Myers 
has rendered in this city for more than thirty years Bu 
when Dr. Cadman steps forth to champion the return of 
this child to New York, and lends the weight of his endorse- 
ment to her proposed union campaign there—what is there 
to be said that is adequate? 

For the sake of the child herself, for the sake of the 
public conception of religion, for the sake of the church 
this crass exploitation should be stopped. 


Mexico—The Oil Version 
HE CHRISTIAN CENTURY is in receipt of a 
communication from Mr. Frederic R. Kellogg, of the 
New York bar, taking exception to statements which 

have appeared in our editorial columns and presenting the 
issues at present in controversy as they are seen by the oil 
companies. Mr. Kellogg, in addition to being the senior 
member of a distinguished law firm, is an officer of the Pan- 
American Petroleum and Transport company—the holding 
company of the former Doheny properties in Mexico—and 
is generally recognized as a spokesman for the oil interests, 
as his participation on their behalf in a debate on this sub- 
ject in the current number of the Forum indicates. Under 
ordinary circumstances it would be impossible to print a 
communication of such length, but we regard it as important 
that our readers should have the benefit of a full statement 
of a point of view with which The Christian Century is not 
in agreement. We have inserted brief comments following 
some of the paragraphs in Mr. Kellogg’s letter, in order that 
our readers may see at a glance the grounds out of which 
this difference of opinion grows. Mr. Kellogg’s letter fol 
lows: 

Enitok THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY : 

SIR: As I have spent a large part of my life in connection 
with legal work in Mexico, I read your article which appeared 
in the issue of January 27 entitled “Arbitrate, Mr. President” 
with much interest. This interest was even greater than woul? 
have been ordinarily the case because of the fact that so mal} 
representatives of pacifist organizations and of Christiaa 
churches had previously published or uttered statements which 
they had evidently received from Mexican sources and whic 
they were willing to accept at their face value without ev 
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going to the trouble to investigate the other side of the case. It 
yas a matter of great regret to find from the reading of your 
urticle that the subject had been taken up by you in something 
of the same spirit. This statement is, of course, predicated upon 
the many unquestionable errors which the article contains. I 
will allude, if you will permit me, to a few of them, all of which 
ave to do with the oil matter : 

|. You say, “The whole oil controversy, however, hinges on 
the phrase ‘judged from the standpoint of American law’.” This 
; followed by further comments on that same line. The con- 
troversy does not hinge in any degree whatsoever upon Amer- 
can law, nor should it be judged from that standpoint. It is 
hinged entirely upon international law, which Mexico has ac 
cepted by asking for and receiving recognition as a member of 
the international family. One of the fundamental principles of 
nternational law is that one nation, even though it confiscates 
the property of its own nationals, cannot confiscate the property 
longing to foreigners. I omit many citations of authorities 
upon this point which I might add because it is my desire to 
resent the matter to you succinctly. 


Mr. Kellogg’s paragraph is, in itself, a striking confirma 
tion of our original contention, which he quotes, that a large 
measure of the present difficulty is due to our American habit 
of insisting that all laws be interpreted from our point of 
view. There is no more debatable question in these days than 
as to what international law is and is not. The sentence which 
Mr. Kellogg pronounces requires careful examination and 
rigid interpretation, especially in view of the course pursued 
by the United States in regard to alien property rights de- 
stroyed under the operations of the 18th amendment and the 
Volstead law. Our courts have uniformly held that there was 
no more protection or compensation due such rights than was 
due the investments of our own nationals. Aside from this 
entirely, however, Mr. Kellogg here employs the term “con- 
fiscate,” which supplies the nub of the whole American con- 
tention. The Mexican government claims that no confiscation 
s threatened. The American government, in line with the 
contention of the oil companies, claims that the operation of 
the present Mexican law will constitute confiscation. Con- 
iscation is a difficult word to define. It has been defined in 
diametrically opposite ways by courts within the United 
States. With such a word involved, with Mr. Coolidge say- 
ing that the issue is confiscation, with the Mexican govern- 
ment disavowing any intent or desire to confiscate, it would 
seem that this is preeminently a case for judicial or arbitral 
consideration. Certainly there would be an element of the 
ridiculous in the use of force, even indirectly, to make Mexico 
stop doing what it says it does not want to do.] 


2. You say, “Under Spanish law there is no such thing as 
absolute ownership of property.” This is a manifest error so 
lar as Mexico is concerned. The Mexican titles are not feudal 
titles and have not been at any time since the republic was or 
ganized 

3. Even under the Spanish law hydrocarbons were not the 
property of the crown but belonged to the owner of the surface. 
‘n those days coal was the only hydrocarbon of any practical 
importance and there are two special ordinances, in 1789 and 
1792, which distinctly express this doctrine. The first of them 
‘ays: “Since coal is not a metal or a semi-metal, nor any other 
of the articles comprehended in the lease and ordinances which 
*pecify that mines are the property of the royal patrimony, its 
‘xtraction and traffic shall be free, etc... . These mines must 
belong to the proprietors of the lands in which they are found.” 

ne second ordinance in 1792 says: ““The mines of coal shall be 
of free availability, ete.” 


4. Some discussion took place in Mexico as to whether these 
ordinances were applicable to Mexico; and at first divergent 
views were expressed by the various states of Mexico, and the 
supreme court decided the question in the negative. This led to 
the adoption of the constitutional amendment which placed the 
entire power to legislate upon this subject in the nation; and this 
amendment was within a year thereafter followed by the law 
of 1884 which declared expressly that petroleum was the 
property of the owner of the surface. 

5. From the foregoing I think you will readily see that the 
question is not one of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence in the least 
degree but one primarily of international law—and that the law 
of Mexico itself as well as prior laws of Spain are in accord- 
ance with the contentions of the oil companies. 


[The discussion of what is and is not the legal status of 
matters as much in dispute as land titles, subsoil rights, and 
the like, stretching back over a period of considerably more 
than a century, is obviously not to be settled except before a 
competent legal tribunal. The statements to which Mr. Kel 
log refers in these three paragraphs were an attempt to re 
port the Mexican contention as Mexican authorities give it 
to inquirers, and as they might be expected to give it to such 
a tribunal. Prof. Herbert I. Priestley, of the University of 
California, who is perhaps the best-known American student 
of this precise question, says: “It is both true to say that 
under Spanish law, so far as Mexico is concerned, there is no 
such thing as absolute ownership of property, and that Mex- 
ican titles are not feudal titles and have not been at any time 
since the republic was organized.” Prof. Priestley also says, 
in the course of an exhaustive review of this phase of the 
matter: “Under Spanish law in New Spain all the land was 
legally held by the king as the direct owner. He never 
alienated from his crown any part of any of that land except 
the surface; that is, he never alienated any subsoil product 
which, like the precious metals, was considered to belong to 
his inprescriptible regalia. . . . The right which the miner ac- 
quired was not ownership of any land. He got a mining 
permit. ... The reason why the ordinances of 1789 and 1792, 
cited by Mr. Kellogg, put hydrocarbons into the ownership 
of owners of the surface was, as is stated in the first of the 
two ordinaces, because ‘coal is not a metal or a semi-metal,’ 
i. @., it is not precious and hence not an object of sufficient 
solicitude or category to be included in the king’s regalia, . . . 
Hydrocarbons were not then, nor until long afterwards, of 
sufficient economic importance to attract the attention of 
legislators, who were always anxious to reserve for the king 
the most promising sources of revenue. Hence it is idle to 
hark back after the event in the effort to assimilate this piece 
of legislation of a bygone day to a present condition. When 
Mexico became independent, the regalia of the Spanish king 
passed to the Mexican nation.” The laws to which Mr. Kel- 
logg appeals as putting petroleum in a separate status from 
other subsoil products are the Diaz laws of 1884 and follow- 
ing. This is not disputed. There is, however, an effort by 
the present Mexican government to maintain that, since these 
laws were not in accord with the precedents of the past, they 
were unconstitutional. Prof. Priestley regards this as a mis- 
taken contention, and so do we, but if the Mexican govern- 
ment desires to rest its case to any extent upon it, it would 
seem just the sort of question to settle by judicial process. } 


6. On page 105 you say that Mexico offers leases with a 
fifty-year term, to which is attached a thirty-year extension. 
There is no such provision in the petroleum law. The so-called 
“confirmations” cannot exceed fifty years dating from the com- 
mencement of exploitation of the land—which means in the case 
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of certain of the most valuable properties in the republic that 

twenty-four years must be the outside period in respect of any 

of which these “concessions” can be granted. This particular 

tract has already been under development for twenty-six years 

and its real values are only now beginning to be understood. 

It will unquestionably be producing oil long after the twenty- 

four year period has elapsed. 


{There is considerable confusion concerning the extension 
or renewal of concessions under the Mexican oil law. Two 
sources for the promise of a thirty-year extension can be 
the Mexican authorities 


which, according to Secretary Morones, of the department 


given. First, the agreement of 
dealing with this question, has been confirmed in documents 
exchanged with oil companies that have accepted the law 
Second, and more important, is the provision of article 8, 
section 9, of the law for new concessions with a term of 
thirty years, which has been interpreted by Mexicans to mean 
that, at the expiration of the fifty-year “confirmation” of 
present rights, application may, if desired, be made as in the 
case of a new concession, which will have thirty vears more 
to run. The whole matter is one which might well, and 
easily, be cleared up by further negotiation. Certainly this 
country does not want to become involved in trouble with a 
neighbor over a lack of clear understanding as to what the 
neighbor proposes to do—to use Mr. Kellogg’s own figures 
in 1951.] 


7. You say “many of the titles for which the companies are 
It would interest all of 
This 
statement has been made so frequently by Mexicans who are 
that they 
themselves by this time, but the absurdity of it is evident when 


now fighting are extremely dubious.” 
us greatly to know what titles you have reference to. 
trying to defend their oil law probably believe it 
you remember that if any person has a better title than the 
companies have the courts of Mexico have been ever since the 
industry began open to such a person. Several suits of that 
nature have been started but up to the present time I know of 
The claim of defective titles 
is simply the subterfuge of the 


none that has been successful. 
Mexican propagandists by 
which they seek to divert attention from the confiscatory policy 
of their government. 


[This question is just a little too ingenuous. Mr. Kellogg 
probably knows better than any other reader of The Christian 
Century the way in which and the extent to which the legal 
and moral status of many of the Doheny titles have been 
questioned. Cases arising out of such questions have been 
dragging through the courts for years, and with the distin 
guished legal talent at the command of Mr. Doheny they will 
But that there 
is real question concerning some of these titles is suggested 


probably continue to drag for years to come. 


by these facts, quoted by Mr. Carleton Beals in his article 
in the New Republic of February 23: “A syndicate headed by 
Blair and company, and dominated by the Standard Oil com- 
pany of Indiana, holds control in this new [holding] com- 
pany, which acquired most of the Mexican Doheny interests, 
in escrow. This transaction has never, apparently, been fully 
completed for the simple reason that the Doheny properties 
in Mexico were sold in escrow, pending confirmation of 
titles. This explains the power of attorney given to Mr. 
Branch by Doheny and indicates that the pivot of this whole 
difficulty may be dubious Doheny titles.”’] 


8. Again you say on page 105, quoting President Calles, “that 
the differences are between the people of Mexico and a small 
group of American capitalists. 
moral kind. 


These differences are not of a 
It is wholly an abstract discussion as to 
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something which the oil men say is going to happen eighty year, 
from now.” Up to the present time 279 drilling permits hay 
been revoked by the Mexican government. Some, but not aj) 
of these revocations have been temporarily suspended by the 
courts. The act of the government means that all of the gjj 
companies which did not comply with the confiscatory terms of 
the Mexican law are being deprived of the enjoyment of their 
Whether this is a moral question or not depends 
If one believes that the 
communist ideal is the one which should be adopted, then Presj. 
dent Calles is right; if one does not share that belief he js 


properties. 
upon one’s conception of property. 


wrong. 


[It is a little hard to see how the refusal of drilling per. 
mits disproves Mr. Calles’ claim that the dispute of the Mex 
ican government is with American oil companies rather than 
And the attempt to label this ac: 
What has happened? Mexico has 
put into force a law for the control of a certain industry 
within its own borders. An important part of this industry 
owned abroad, refuses to obey this law. Mexico leaves this 
recalcitrant group in possession of its fields, but refuses to 
grant permits that would make possible the extension of its 
possessions while the dispute continues. It leaves open, how- 
ever, access to the courts, by a process analogous to our in- 
junction process. Mr. Kellogg admits that in certain cases 
the lower courts have already issued these injunctions, which 
make it possible for the American companies to go ahead 
developing new wells even while they refuse to obey the law 
governing the industry. The supreme court of Mexico has 
yet to pass on the constitutionality of all the regulations cov- 
ering oil lands acquired prior to May 1, 1917, but the way 
has been smoothed to give the oil companies a quick decision 
from this highest court. Yet to approve this course, says 
Mr. Kellogg, is communism! ] 


with the American people. 
as communism is silly. 


9. Your article omits to call attention to the fact which the 
Mexicans always sedulously avoid stating, that the petroleum 
law and the constitution of Mexico are carefully drawn to pre- 
vent any concession whatsoever, for any period whatsoever 
from being granted to the American corporations who for 
many years prior to 1917 were the owners or lessees of the 
most valuable oil rights in the republic of Mexico. In other 
words, the so-called “confirmatory concessions” cannot be ob- 
tained for any time or for any land which is owned by the 
Americans who created the oil industry in Mexico. And this 
includes the most valuable of all the properties. This point 
has been repeatedly brought to the attention of the Mexican 
government by the oil companies, but they have refused to give 
it any attention whatsoever other than a mere reference to the 
alien law—a law which has nothing to do with subsoil rights 
which has nothing to do with new concessions and which e- 
pressly provides that it is not intended “to repeal the restrictions 
which special laws may impose on aliens for the acquisition 
of rights within the territory of the republic.” 


[The whole point here raised has to do with the definition 
of “American.” The new Mexican law does require foreigt 
corporations doing business in that country to become Mex 
can before the law, and to surrender their rights of appee 
to foreign powers. In other words, there is an evident a 
tempt to make foreign corporations and individuals sto? 
taking their troubles to the state department at Washingt 
or London before they have taken them to the Mexica® 
courts. As to the contention that foreign corporations @® 
not receive the new concessions, the plainest answer, {rot 
the viewpoint of the man on the street, would seem to be th 
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many of them already have received such concessions, includ- 
ing at least a few American corporations. } 


10, Again your article does not mention—and the Mexicans 
sre careful never to allude to this point—that even if conces- 
gjons can in any case be granted they cannot be legally granted 
in respect of land owned in fee unless the exploitation of petro- 
leum actually was commenced upon that land before May 1, 
1017. On large areas held in reserve no such exploitation has 
been commenced. Here, again, despite many efforts of the com- 
nanies to induce the government to cover this point, a deliberate 
policy has been adopted of refusing to confirm the oil com- 
panies’ rights. 


[It is not to be wondered at that the companies are anxious 
concerning the status of their tremendous unworked holdings 
under the new law. It is the evident intent of the Mexican 
government to prevent the securing of tracts to be held indef- 
nitely by foreign corporations without development. We have 
heard, however, responsible Mexican officials in the depart- 
ment of industry, commerce and labor say that the require 
ment of “exploitation” is being interpreted in the most liberal 
possible manner, i. e., that evidence of intent to exploit is 
being accepted as fulfilling the requirements of the law.] 


11. Your article is evidently animated by the thought that the 
il companies are endeavoring to involve the United States in 
war with Mexico. As I have already pointed out above, the 
oil companies, so far from desiring war or trouble, have made 
every possible effort to induce the Mexican government to see 
and recognize the importance of the points which have been 
above alluded to together with many other important points—and 
their efforts have been wholly unsuccessful. The oil companies 
lave never stimulated or fomented any rebellion, nor have they 
committed any act of aggression against the Mexican govern- 
ment. They have simply done their best and with complete 
‘ourtesy toward the Mexican government to induce the Mexican 
government to recognize the principle of international law 
to which I have alluded. They could not have acceded under 
any possible theory to the terms of the petroleum law. The 
situation is not one of their making but solely one created by 
the Mexican government, and it is not simply an oil situation or 
a Mexican situation but it is one which goes to the very roots 
of the entire foreign trade of America and of the entire ideas 
of property throughout the world. 


[We are glad to be given this assurance by Mr. Kellogg as 
to the desires and policy of the oil companies, and we shall 
accordingly look in the future to other sources than the oil 
companies for the impetus behind the pressure placed on the 
United States government for the raising of the embargo on 
arms shipments and the threatened withdrawal of recogni- 
tion. It is diverting, however, in view of Mr. Doheny’s 
candid testimony before the 66th congress investigating com- 
mittee, and that of other witnesses, to be told that “the oil 
companies have never stimulated or fomented any rebellion.”’] 


12. It is possible that you also have omitted to notice the fact 
that the contention of the American oil companies is not being 
merely upheld by the United States government but that the 
‘trongest declarations contrary to the policy of Mexico in re- 
spect of oil matters were made by Secretaries Lansing and Polk 
during the presidency of Mr. Woodrow Wilson. The matter 
'$ not in the least a partisan one but is one upon which all the 
American Presidents and all the American secretaries of state 
since the controversy first began have been entirely unanimous. 
May I not in fairness suggest that this fact, aside from all 
other considerations, should raise a presumption in the mind 
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of every good American in favor of the rights of American 
citizens and not in favor of Mexican contentions? 


[We have no fault to find with the action of any secretary 
of state, in the present or any other administration, in mak- 
ing diplomatic representations on any question. Our objec- 
tion is against the threatened use of force, indirectly as well 
as directly, before the exhaustion of all other resources. But 
when appeal is made to precedents of the Wilson administra- 
tion it is well to remember that Mr. Wilson himself said (see 
The New Democracy—authorized edition of the public papers 
of Woodrow Wilson, volume 2, page 343), “It is painful to 
observe how few of the suggestions as to what the United 
States ought to do with regard to Mexico are based upon 
sympathy with the Mexican people or any effort even to un 
derstand what they need and desire. 
edge that most of the suggestions of action come from those 


I can say with knowl- 


who wish to possess her, who wish to use her, who regard her 
people with condescension and a touch of contempt, who be- 
lieve that they are fit only to serve and not fit for liberty of 
any sort.”’] 

13. As to arbitration. A persistent effort has been made by 
the enemies of the oil companies to create the impression that 
they have been fighting the idea of arbitrating this matter. 
There is no basis whatsoever for such an accusation. The 
greatest enemy of arbitration today is President Calles, of 
Mexico, who, when the subject was first mentioned publicly, 
immediately caused to be issued a statement that under no cir- 
cumstances would the constitution and the laws passed thereun- 
der, be permitted to be involved in any arbitration. 
for this statement is, of course, that he well knows that if an 
arbitration under an agreement broad enough to cover all of 
the facts and all the international law involved in the present 
situation should take place, no impartial international tribunal 
could be found which would decide in favor of the Mexican 
confiscatory plan. If he should see fit to withdraw from such 
an untenable position and to advocate such an arbitration as | 
have alluded to, he will, in my personal opinion, obtain strong 
support from all of the oil companies. 

New York City. 


His reason 


Frepertc R. Kevioac. 


[This accusation against Mr. Calles runs counter, curi- 
ously enough, to the entire course of American diplomacy. 
The United States has always maintained that it had no de- 
sire to call in question the right of Mexico to enact such laws 
as it pleased, provided that the execution of those laws did 
not involve a denial of justice to American citizens. The 
Mexican government disavows any intention of enacting or 
enforcing laws which involve such denial. The United States 
points out constitutional provisions and statutes which it 
fears will involve such denial. The Mexican government 
suggests that if any Americans believe themselves actually 
to have been wronged, there be recourse taken to the Mexican 
courts. Such recourse is now being taken. If, after the deci- 
sion of the courts is announced, it is still felt that injustice 
is being done, President Calles has announced his readiness 
to leave the entire question of the extent of the injustice and 
the resultant damages to arbitration. This is not, to be sure, 
agreement to permit outside judgment as to the right of 
Mexico to adopt such a constitution as she pleases and pass 
such laws as she sees fit. To agree to that, as Mr. Kellogg 
knows, would be to surrender an essential prerogative of 
sovereignty. Naturally, the United States never has sug- 
gested and never will suggest that Mexico do this. Our own 
precedents are too clear, as when, for instance, our state de- 
partment replied in February to the Italian protest against 
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the application of the Volstead law to Italian ships in Ameri- 
ean waters, “The department could not accept any suggestion 
questioning the eompetency ef the congress te enact sueh 
legislation.’’] 


The Christian Century appreciates to the full the spirit 
of conciliation and goodwill toward Mexico which under- 
lies Mr. Kellogg’s letter. Such comments as have been 
made on the points which he raises are not made with any 
idea of “refuting” him completely. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that a lawyer of Mr. Kellogg’s eminence is to be 
“refuted.” Readers of the original editorial which inspired 
Mr. Kellogg’s rejoiner will remember that it stated without 
reservation that the oil companies have a case. And they 
deserve a fair hearing for that case and full justice. It is 
to be hoped, however, that in consideration of that case, or 
the other case of the Mexican government and people, that 
there shall not be lost to view the central point of our origi- 
nal contention, namely, that the United States eschew any 
policy of coercion, whether direct or indirect, and hold 
steadily to a policy of resort to courts and other legal tri- 
bunals. “Arbitrate, Mr. President!” All the arguments 
raised here by Mr. Kellogg—and many others which we 
have no doubt but that he, with his years of absorption in 
this question, might raise—are subsidiary to this main ques- 
tion. How are we, the most powerful nation on earth, to 
handle this question concerning the property rights of 
certain of our corporations or citizens? The Christian Cen- 
tury holds that the policy of threat, which has been de- 
veloping ever since Mr. Kellogg became secretary of state, 
is not only a mistake, but is a betrayal of the most sacred 
traditions of American statesmanship. Until our citizens 
shall have made the last possible appeal to such courts as 
Mexico provides, until they shall have there finally been 
denied justice, until the possibilities of securing the justice 
thus denied by diplomatic or arbitral processes shall have 
been explored to the uttermost limit and finally exhausted— 
until that point, which in this oil controversy is still a long 
way ahead, has been reached, we contend that the threat- 
policy is out of line with American traditions and a crime 
against humanity. And if Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Kellogg, 
acting under whatever influence, choose at this stage to 
launch an indirect attack against the Mexican government 
by lifting the arms embargo, we hold that the United States 
will have made clear to the world the insincerity of its 
protestations of devotion to peaceable methods of inter- 
national adjustment. 


The Interpretation of Life 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 
HAD CLOSED the door of mine Habitation, and was 
just on my way for Lunch, when a man approached me, 
and inquired, Have I the Honor of Addressing Safed 
the Sage? 
And I said, Whether it be an Honor or not, I will not 
say, but if this be thy Lunch Time, it is Good Luck for 
thee. I am on my way to where there is Food. If thou 
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hast aught on thy mind to say to me, come, and we wil 
discuss it as we cat. 

And as we sate at meat, he said, Life is a Mess. 

And I said, I hope thou hast not paid out any great sum 
im Car Fare to come and tell me that. 

He said, I have come that thou mightest Interpret Lif, 
for me. 

Now we had ordered Oysters on the Half Shell, ang 
they had just come in. 

And I said, Thus do I interpret the Oyster. 

And I put some Horseradish on one, and squeezed a drop 
of lemon on it, and salted it, and put on a suspicion of 
paprika, and I ate it. 

And he said, It is not all so easy. 

And I said, The world is mine Oyster. I have already 
broken into it, and I find it edible. Yea, and once or twice 
have I found a Pearl. Howbeit, I have not yet carried my 
Philosophy far enough to know how the Oyster doth ap- 
preciate mine Interpretation. 

And he said, I am not worrying about how the Oyster 
doth regard it. But I see about me so much of Suffering 
and Sorrow and Sin, I know not how to Interpret Life. 

And I said, I probably have seen as much as thou of 
Suffering and Sorrow and Sin, but I will not sit scraping 
myself with a Potsherd and believe in that as a Solution. 
I will Get Busy, and either seek to diminish the Sin and 
Suffering and Sorrow, or at least to get my share of Rea- 
sonable Joy, and harm no one in the getting of it. 

And he said, That is no solution. 

And I said, Hearken unto me. I know little of the Ulti- 
mate Purposes of Creating. I presume that the stalk of 
the Reed was made for something other than to make me 
a Flute, but beside whatever other use it hath, it doth en- 
able me to play and dance. And I suppose that the Original 
Use of the Fiddle String had its relation to the digestion 
of the Cat; yet for me doth it make Musick. And Life, 
with its Discords hath yet Materials out of which the Ob- 
servant Soul may make Harmony, and I am trying to make 
a Little of it. 

And whether the Ultimate Purpose of the Universe 
should be that I should eat the Lobster or that the Lobster 
should eat me, there is Lobster Salad on my Bill of Fare 
today, and I intend to eat it. 

And he said, Dost thou mean that thou wilt merely Eat, 
and let the World go to the Dogs? 

And I said, The world is less likely to go to the Dogs 
if I have a Good Lunch. 

And I said, Friend, Life is not to be explained. It is to 
be lived. To live and love and do good, this is the best 
explanation of life. Yea, and to enjoy. For we Serious 
minded folk are so infernally busy with our Committee 
Meetings that we forget to Enjoy the Good World which 
Loving God hath made. 

And he said, Hast thou never known sorrow or care? 

And I said, If I have known them, I have sought to 
burn mine own smoke, and to let my Torch give Light 
And this is my faith, that Life is Good, and God is Good, 
and a Good God hath given us a Good World that his chil- 
dren may Freely Enjoy it. Cease trying to Explain Life, 
but Live. 
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The Crucifixion 
By Edward A. Steiner 


FTEN I have been led by a star in my guidebook 
to visit churches, but I have never felt quite easy 
in my conscience when looking at sacred things out 

{ curiosity. There are almost always worshipers in the 
churches who, though they do not notice me, must feel the 
Jash of my different mood, no matter how reverently I 
tread or how silently I turn the pages of my Baedeker. 

On this particular Sunday I went to church as a wor- 
shiper drawn by that solemnly joyous atmosphere, a blend 
if holyday and holiday which is the product of the Catholic 
ommunity. The bells began ringing early and woke me 
from my sleep, sounding like a faint thunder reverberating 
among the mountains. From the islands boats drifted 
lazily, blown to the little harbor in the Adriatic by a soft 
‘shiroko.’ Picturesquely clad Dalmatian peasants climbed 
the hill upon which the church stood towering over the 
wretched town, while others came down from the barren 
plateaus on which no vegetation was visible, forcing upon 
me the question of how they made their living. The whole 
landscape was chalky white except at the edges of the sea, 
and on the blessed islands which were almost buried 
beneath crowns of olive tree. The odor of ripening fruit rose 
from them as if it were canning time at home. The women 
coming from the islands carried burdens, for the trip to 
town had to be made profitable. They brought casks of 
pickled olives, baskets of figs, and flagons of wine. Those 
who came from the high plateaus carried carcasses of sheep; 
but the men walked unencumbered except by picturesque 
laggers in their belts, and blunderbusses swung over their 
shoulders. 


A CORNER OF DALMATIA 


It is a curious bit of a world, this Dalmatia. A plaything 
in Europe’s politics. The Romans, the Venetians, and the 
‘rench owned it, exploited it in turn. Before the war it was 
part of the unhappy Hapsburgs’ domain. Now it is Jugo- 
Slavia, and is much coveted by Italy. The sky, the climate, 
and whatever architecture there is, are Italian; only the 
people are not—they are Slavs. 

The church to which they were coming to worship was 
Italian, or to be exact, Venetian, built upon the ruins of a 
Roman temple. It was graceful and friendly above, but 
old and rugged at the base. I was gripped by the wor- 
shipful mood of the congregation. My bo:ly was tired and 
almost numb from the yesterday’s climbing, but my spirit 
was awake. The great surge of the presence of God is 
fare in my experience, for I worship in a Congregational 
church, or rather I hear the preacher and the choir. Some- 
umes I worship—more often I criticize. 

The organ notes seemed to come from everywhere and 
not just from dozens of pyramided gilded pipes in front 
ot me; the choir was invisible, and the music did not hover 
between jazz and grand opera. There were drear moments 
in the mass when my protestant soul went to sleep. Then 
my eyes took up a happy wandering, and wherever they 
rested there were color and candlelight. When the sun sent 


in a brilliant shaft, like a dazzling searchlight, it paled the 
candles on the high altar and rested on the altar piece—a 
huge oil painting reaching from the floor to the roof line 
and stretching from wall to wall. 

Midway of the picture rose a tall cross like a giant tree 
trunk, its swelling roots lifting the rocks as if it had grown 
out of the soil. The horizontal piece stretched over the 
whole picture, and as I gazed at it it seemed to stretch 
farther and farther. The other two crosses looked like 
timid sapplings which had grown up under the shadow of 
the conquering tree. The driven nails were huge and al- 
most covered the palms of the Christ’s hand; the blood 
from his side rushed down like a brook widening into a 
river as it reached the ground. Jerusalem was a mere speck 
on the earth, and there were other cities, roadways, rivers 
and the sea—but everywhere there were felled trees, as if 
the crucifixion had taken place in a forest. The mob which 
looked like a cloud storming up against the cross was com- 
posed of woodsmen carrying axes; and there were Roman 
soldiers whose gleaming helmets and lances seemed like 
flashes of angry lightning. 


IN ONE CORNER OF THE PICTURE 


The face of Jesus I could not see, or the group nearest 
the cross, for the colors were dark and the sunlight did 
not favor me. 

Painted in brilliant colors at the right corner of the 
picture, as if by the hand of a different artist, was a group 
of human beings whose faces I could not see but whose 
clothing was of gay stuffs showy and rich. The figures 
were stiffly posed, as if in front of a camera. There was a 
dog in the foreground held by a leash, a graceful aristo- 
cratic thoroughbred such as associates only with rich people. 

My eyes rested on the picture till the end of the service. 
I waited while the congregation drifted out and then walked 
toward the high altar. I soon realized that | was not alone. 
There were kneeling figures who, now that the formal serv- 
ice was over, crowded about for a closer look at their 
crucified Lord. 

When I saw the face of Jesus I fell upon my knees sud- 
denly, as if I had been struck by a blow. It was the most 
the whole 
He seemed to look at me, as if 


anguish-striken face I have ever seen—as if 
world had crucified him. 
to say, “You too crucified me.” 1 wanted to storm the 
altar and cry out against this cruel deed. Then the sun- 
light wandered away leaving the picture in deep shadow, 


and I felt pity and remorse rather than anger. 


ALONE AT GOLGOTHA 


The kneeling figures rose and I was alone at Golgotha 
as if it were but an hour after the crucifixion. It was a 
solemn, a terrible hour. 

The sea, the mob, the crucifiers all disappeared, and I 
saw nothing but the figure on the cross, from whose side 
flowed this river of blood. There was no hint of a res- 
urrection, no hand to soothe the pain, no word from the skies 
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to relieve the despair, and those people on the other side, 
like rich people in a box at a play, unconcerned, showing 
off their fine clothes. 

I thought of the many crucifixions of Christ which I had 
witnessed—especially the world filling war; the betrayal of 
the nations by the super-Judases; the scribes crucifying 
truth by their pens; the Pharisees distributing New Testa- 
ments and cigarettes, urging on to slaughter; the high 
priests proclaiming the killing of human beings as an ac- 
ceptable sacrifice to the heavenly Father; the Sadducces de- 
livering academic lectures stultifying the human mind. The 
super-patriots making false accusations; the mob calling 
for Barrabas, and the Man of Sorrows dragging his cross 
Yes, I witnessed it all, and this is the 
way Christ looked to me as I saw him now lifted up,—the 
very earth growing old and sad as it beheld him. 


up the stony hill. 


Yes, the earth has grown a millennium of years older 
and infinitely sadder, and it may never grow young again. 

Daylight came suddenly through a door opening from the 
sacristry, and | could see the great far-stretching arms of 
Jesus, like the giant arms of a windmill at rest. I rose and 
went close to the picture, nearly stumbling over a kneeling 
figure in the garb of a Franciscan monk. A bearded, kindly 
face looked up, and I saw it was the officiating priest at his 
private devotion. 


WHAT OF THE OUTSIDERS? 


| was face to face with the group at the right, painted in 
bright colors, a family evidently in its Sunday best as the 
nobles wore their best in the middle ages. Staring faces 
they had, except those of the children which were smiling, 
glad evidently to have their pictures taken. This painted-in 
corner unbalanced the picture; for it was an incongruous 
group witnessing the crucifixion thirteen hundred years 
after it took place, far removed from the tragedy. 

What a contrast! 
picture. 


\n awful, awe-inspiring, a terrible 
The cross rising over the earth, the feet which 
went out to save mankind, halted by nails; the arms out- 
stretched to embrace all mankind, paralyzed by hammer 
strokes . . . and here this velvet and silk bedecked family 
in the picture but not of it. 

The Franciscan father had risen and I asked a question 
just as his sandaled feet were stepping through the open 
door. He came back and sat down on the railing of the 
altar and folded his hands—a relaxing sort of gesture. | 
sat down beside him. It was the custom of the time, he 
explained, for the donor of an altar piece to have his pic- 
ture painted in. “This Venetian nobleman was evidently 
a hard bargainer,”’ he said. . 

“You see him and his wife, and there is his first wife, 
on a low flying cloud as if her husband were not quite sure 
of her place in heaven. She looks stiffer than the rest for 
the artist had to paint her from another picture. All his 
children are painted in. Those from his first wife with their 
families, and his second crop with their toys and their dog, 
and finally the hostler with the master’s favorite riding 
horse. 

“You can see that the artist worked at this part of the 
picture without joy. It doesn’t look as if the same man 


had done it. The painting of the family was included in 
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the price of the altar piece and the poor artist saw the 
members of the family dragged in one after another. }, 
was lucky not to have had to paint all the livestock too.” 

The monk continued: “He was a very rich Venetiap 
noble. This land was his and he had all the trees cut down 
and sent them to Venice for ship-building or for piles upon 
which to build palaces. When your gondolier ties his bog 
to one of those painted timbers it may be one of the trees 
cut down in these mountains. The artist may or may not 
have known the results—the washing of the rich soil into 
the sea, the aridity and centuries’ old, unrelievable poverty 
which followed. Perhaps he meant to flatter the nobleman 
by having the crucifixion take place in his own forests, on 
his own trees, but perhaps he was a prophet who preached 
with a brush. 

“No, not many strangers come.” . . . “No, no rich Ameri- 
can has ever offered to buy the picture.” 

Then he left me alone. Fortunately there was no janitor 
eager to close the church and go to his dinner, so I had 
time to think of the Venetian noble and his family, and of 
myself. 

This pot-bellied Venetian noble and I were alone to- 
gether, and he seemed very familiar—with his hands folded 
over his expansive abdomen, the fingers stiff from golden 
rings and a jewelled dagger in his jewelled belt. He looked 
in disdain at the Jews who crucified Jesus. His curling lip 
told as much but there was never a gesture of protest, no 
hand lifted to avert the doom; he was just a silent witness 
to the world’s greatest tragedy—a witness and a crucifier. 

I have seen him often. Less ornately garbed—him and 
his family—in the family pew, with just as much under- 
standing of what took place two thousand years ago on 
Golgotha, or what took place during the world war, and is 
taking place just now—in his factory, in his mines, in his 
newspaper, or in the legislature. 

When I came home I looked up that picture in a larger 
suidebook than the one I carried, and it says that it is by 
an unknown Italian painter and that it is the largest altar 
piece in Europe. Yes, it is so large that it fills the whole 
world and all time since Cain slew his brother Abel—and 
at one corner we are all painted in, in our Sunday clothes, 
on Good Friday. 


Faring On 


EATH? A crossing 
With muffled oars— 
The river runs 
Between the shores. 


Death? A passage 
Through tunneled night— 
The tunnel ends, 
But not the light. 


Death? Faring on! 
The Cross is set-— 
’Twixt Bethlehem, 
And Olivet. 
Joun Wituiam Frazer 
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Edwin Markham at Seventy-Five 


By William L. Stidger 


ANY VERSE WRITERS of the ‘lesser breed’ 
have been called “Poets of the people,” but Edwin 
4 Markham, who celebrates his seventy-fifth birth- 
day on April 23 is not only the real ‘poet of the people,’ 
but he is also the dean of all living American poets. From 
east to coast, those who recognize true greatness will 
celebrate this natal day, particularly in the schools of the 
United States. 
Mr. Markham is distinctly an American poet. He comes 
{ New England stock but was born in Oregon in 1852 
He was taken to California in 1857 and there grew to 
young manhood, tending sheep on the Suisun hills, like 
David of old. He tells me that these five or six years he 
gent herding sheep and cattle in California gave him that 
intimate knowledge of nature which has literally saturated 
iis poetry. From those David-days on the brown California 


which he calls “Poetry” : 


She comes like the hush and beauty of the night, 
And sees too deep for laughter; 

Her touch is a vibration and a light 
From worlds before and after. 


“I remember as if it were yesterday when my poem ‘A 
Prayer’ came to me,” says Mr. Markham. “It was while 
| tended my sheep in California that the idea was born, 
although it was not written into verse for many years after.” 
That poem I quote: 


Teach me, Father, how to go 
Softly as the grasses grow; 

Hush my soul to meet the shock 
Of the wide world as a rock; 

But my spirit, prompt with power, 
Make as simple as a flower. 

Let the dry heart fill its cup, 
Like a poppy looking up; 

Let life lightly wear her crown, 
Like a poppy looking down. 


Teach me, Father, how to be 

Kind and patient as a tree. 
Joyfully the crickets croon 

Under shady oak at noon; 

Beetle, on his mission bent, 
Tarries in that cooling tent 

Let me, also, cheer a spot, 

Hidden field or garden grot 

Place where passing souls can rest 
On the way and be their best. 


These California days in field and fen, on hill and trail, 


argely influenced his entire life and poetry as is evidenced 
in“The Storm”: 


I huddled close against the mighty cliff. 
A sense of safety and of brotherhood 
Broke on the heart; the shelter of a rock 
Is sweeter than the roofs of all the world 


Few people know that Mr. Markham has written a prose 
0k called “California the Wonderful.” This is a great 
Prose-poem expression of his adoration for his native state. 


1 have read a good many books on California but none 
which so completely covers the history, the spirit, the 
poetry, the physical beauty of the state as this book of Mr. 
Markham’s. It catches the spirit of the days of ’49 and the 
days of this century—from the days of the pioneers to the 
days of the motion pictures—better than any book ever 
written on this play-land of the United States. 

A part of the nation-wide celebration of Mr. Markham’s 
seventy-fifth anniversary will be a month of triumphal 
entries back into his beloved and beautiful California. The 
San Jose normal school and several great educational in- 
stitutions in that state are planning to give him a month 
of tribute during April. The old Markham home in San 
Jose, California, where “The Man With the Hoe” was 
finished, will be the heart of the celebration. Here will 
gather the literary lights of the west to pay honor to this 
white-haired prophet of democracy and poet of the people 
The Markham association has purchased this Markham 
home and made of it a literary shrine. 

On the occasion of the poet’s seventy-fifth anniversary 
it is well to recall the mountain-peaks of his life. The first 
was the year 1899 when he wrote the “Hoe Man,” as he 
calls it. This poem was hailed as “the battle cry of the next 
thousand years,” just as it was said of Dante’s “Divine 
Comedy,” “It broke the silence of ten centuries.” 

This poem pulled Mr. Markham to New York. He was 
in such constant demand as a lecturer, and an interpreter 
of this great poem that he was compelled to move East. 

The second mountain-peak was when he wrote “Abraham 
Lincoln—The Man of the People.” This poem likewise 
flashed around the earth within a year’s time. It seemed 
tc sum up all that the common man felt about Lincoln. It 
struck a universal note. It expressed for Europe as well 
as for the United States all that each had felt about the 
great emancipator. 

The third great event of his life was when he was called 
to Washington to read his Lincoln poem, which was se 
lected from a thousand other Lincoln poems, at the dedi- 
One 


thousand people heard Markham’s voice and untold other 


cation of the beautiful Lincoln memorial. hundred 


thousands listened over the radio. “That was one of the 
great moments of my life. | shall cherish that day unto the 
end of all days,” said the poet to me as we talked about it 
at his home recently. 

The fourth great event of his life was when he led a 
pilgrimage of students who attended the first youth move 
nent meeting in Louisville, Kentucky, three years ago to 
Lincoln’s tomb, where his own Lincoln verse is carved on 
the walls. Curiously enough Markham had never been 
there before and his white hair was like a helmet of Na- 
varre; a plumed knight of the great dreams. 

We gain an added sense of this poet’s greatness if we 
think of the many things for which he is unique and dis- 
tinctive. Of course one would have to repeat again in this 
grouping that he is famous the world over for two great 
poems, the ‘Hoe Man’ and the Lincoln poem. But, having 
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said that, let us not forget that his quatrains are the great- 
est that have been written in the English language. His 
“Outwitted” has been called the world’s greatest social 
quatrain : 


He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But Love and I had the wit to win; 
We drew a circle that took him in! 


One of the tenderest quatrains he has ever written was 
written for his son Virgil when Virgil was less than five 
years of age. As Mr. Markham tells of the writing of this 
quatrain it was in this manner: “I told Virgil that any- 
thing from cats to dogs was a theme for a poem, so one 
day Virgil brought me in a bird’s egg and that inspired 
this poem: 

There are three green eggs in a small brown pocket, 
And the breeze will swing and the gale will rock it, 
rill three little birds on the thin edge teeter, 

And our God be glad and our world be sweeter!” 

Perhaps his most famous quatrain is called “Two at a 
Fireside” : 

I built a chimney for a comrade old; 

And Love's sweet wages were my only hire, 
And then I traveled on in winter's cold, 

Yet all the day I glowed before the fire 

Having mentioned his two famous poems, and his qua- 
trains, and having already referred to his numerous nature 
poems, one is forced to say that Edwin Markham is one of 
the greatest preacher-poets in the world. He is a preacher 
at heart and every poem is a great sermon-idea. Shelley 
said, “Poets are the trumpets that sing to battle. Poets are 
the acknowledged legislators of the world.””, Markham said 
to me: “Poets are preachers at heart. | am a preacher.” 

Take his “Script for the Journey” and every brief poem 
in that group has, at its heart, a great sermon idea. There- 
fore I call Markham one of the most spiritual poets that 
\merica has produced. I go further and say that he 
knows the life of Jesus of Nazareth, has studied it more 
carefully and is more impregnated with the thought of 
Jesus, than any poet with whose life | am familiar. 

He is perhaps more famous for his social poems than 
for anything else. Most people think that when he wrote 
“The Man with the Hoe” that was all of his social poetry. 
That is the penalty which a man has to suffer for having 
done one supremely great thing. But to my way of think- 
ing Mr. Markham has written half a dozen social poems 
that are greater than the “Hoe Man.” I feel that “The 
Toilers” and “The Thinker” are two such. These poems 
are seldom read but they are truly great achievements. 

His narrative poems—poems which tell a tale and adorn 
it—are grouped together in “The Shoes of Happiness,” and 
1 have traveled in those shoes for many years. He is also 
a writer of ballads which are immortal in their music and 
meaning. The late George Sterling said of his most recent 
ballad called ‘““The Gallows Bird’’: “It is equal to any ballad 
ever written—the greatest ballad since ‘The Ancient 
Mariner.’ ” 

In one interview | tried to find out from the poet just 
what it was that made him a poet. He told me and I pass 
it on this year of his seventy-fifth anniversary. 
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“I was fourteen years of age, tending sheep in the Sac. 
ramento valley,” he said. “A teacher gave me a book of 
poetry and I ran across a phrase: “When all the tombs of 
earth are tenantless,’ from ‘The Tombs of Earth.’ Thy 
line lifted my soul up until I walked with God amid the 
stars. I was born a poet that day. 

“That was the first poem I ever read as I remember it 
I shall never cease to be grateful to that Alabama teacher 
He once said to me: ‘I want to talk to you about poetry,’ 
I said, “Who is he? He doesn’t live here.” Then that 
teacher said, ‘There was a man named Tom Moore, an. 
other named Tennyson, and another Bryant.’ That teacher 
read to me from the Princess, and from Thanatopsis. 

“I wanted copies of these poets but my mother was a 
Roman matron and believed in boys working for what they 
got. ‘I must have a Tennyson and a Moore and a Bryant!’ 
[ said. “Then you must earn the money to get them,’ she 
replied. A man let me plow twenty acres of land and gave 
me twelve dollars for that labor. My mother went to San 
Francisco and brought home my books. I found a copy of 
Byron among those books. I read Byron so much that | 
became Byronic. My first poem was Byronic.” 

“All a poem needs to have is a single line worth while,” 
says Markham. 

Beginning in April on his seventy-fifth birthday Cali- 
fornia will start the national Markham celebration. Then he 
will come to the middle west for the month of May where 
there will be a series of celebrations in his honor in Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Missouri, and Colorado. From the mid- 
west he will go back to the east and the celebrations will 
continue. 

Some day those who know Edwin Markham and those 
who hear him will boast of it as men now boast of having 
heard and known Abraham Lincoln. America is honored 
in having given birth, in having bred and nurtured on its 
soil, a poet whose “Man with the Hoe” has gone to the 
ends of the earth. He is writing just as great poetry today 
as he ever has, and is as hearty and strong at seventy-five 
as he was at fifty. His hair is white and his eyes flash fire 
as of old. His most recent and monumental work has been 
the compilation of a ten-volume anthology of poetry. 1 
my way of thinking it is the most interesting compilation 
that has ever been printed. It is poetry that this great lover 
of all things beautiful has been collecting all his days. He 
is now at work and has been for twenty-five years, on a 
“Life of Jesus and an Interpretation of Christ’s Philoso 
phy.” I have gone over that book with him time and time 
again. When it is finally printed it will be his crowning 
achievement, for it will interpret Jesus to the world in a way 
that he has never been interpreted and it will startle some 
of the theologians who have hidden Jesus behind a mask 
of theology and dogma. The third work that he is finishing 
this year is the arrangement of his poems, which have 
heretofore appeared in five or six volumes, in one “Com 
pleted Poems of Edwin Markham.” We shall all welcome it 

Thus we celebrate this year the seventy-fifth anniversat) 
of our greatest living American-born, western-bred, Amer 
can-interpreter poet. There is no smack of Europe in this 
man. He is an American of the Americans, and curious) 
has never stepped foot off American soil. 
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British Table Talk 


London, March 15. 

URING the week that has passed since I last wrote, the 

citizens of this country have had many things to claim 

their attention, some of them however not altogether suit- 
able for table talk. Every citizen should study the report of the 
ague of nations upon the traffic in women. What is needed 
is not less but more publicity, and above all more 
specific charges with names supplied. For those 
who know the noble fight against great odds 
made by Josephine Butler, it is good to be told 
that on all hands the system of licensed houses is condemned. 
There was a time when it needed a holy crusade to keep this 
abomination out of our country; now it is admitted that Mrs. 
Butler and her friends were right. Licensed houses and the 
white slave traffic go together. . . Parliament has been in ses- 
sion; a somewhat dull and spiritless parliament. The estimates 
for the army and navy have been laid before the house of com- 
The spokesman of the government spoke cordial words 
about President Coolidge’s proposal for a naval agreement, but 
1¢ made it clear that each nation must have regard to its own 
problems, and Great Britain could not enter a conference with- 
ut remembering the necessity of protecting her trade. 

* * 7 


A General 
Survey 


mons 


The Free Churches 
Confer 
The March meetings of the free church council are not meant 


Its members are not appointed by 
the churches, but the forum is all the more valuable for not 
eing official but it has not the same measure of responsibility. 


have legislative powers. 


\t the Birmingham conference last week the bishop of the 
iocese, Dr. Barnes, had a hearty welcome when he paid his 


isiton Tuesday. It was like him to talk quite frankly to a free 
hurch audience upon the prayer book revision. His friends call 
m frank; his enemies, tactless. He deplored the fact that to 
the masses of people the New Testament today is virtually un- 
known, The free churches and the Anglican communion 

ld put their full strength into an attempt to give the New 
lestament its proper place in the thoughts and hearts of Eng- 
ish people. Upon the prayer book Dr. Barnes added: “You 
may have heard that in the Church of England we have been re- 
vising our prayer book. When I think of the weary hours I 
have spent at meetings in London I am inclined to envy churches 
which have no official liturgy. In the most controversial part of 
our revision we have unfortunately not been concerned with 
what I regard as problems of today. We have debated at length 
uestions which many of us—may I say most of us ?—thought 
were finally settled in the 16th century. The old word ‘tran- 
substantiation’ has been replaced by the phrase ‘objective real 
presence,’ but I am sure that the belief behind either term is, as 
the reformers asserted, baseless. I would go further, and say 
that every experimental religious psychologist would assert it to 
‘e demonstrably baseless. Because such matters have been 
pressed upon our attention we have ignored modern New Testa- 
ment scholarship. Secondly, too much of the scholarship which 
ies behind even the revised prayer book is that which flourished 
towards the end of the Mictorian era, when most of us bishops 
were receiving our education. Such scholarship—and this con- 
tms all the churches alike—is not adequate today.” The action 
t the council in its dealing with China was remarkable. The 
‘xecutive had brought forward a resolution in two parts, one 
Seneral and the other dealing sympathetically with the policy 
f the British government in China. The first, I gather, was 
passed; the second, since it was taken to involve the possibility 


of military action, was not accepted. The council was influenced 
greatly by Mr. Leyton Richards. It was a significant episode. 
But it would be a mistake to imagine that the vote of the council 
committed the free churches. What the council did was to issue 
a warning to its executive and to all executives planning resolu- 
tions to submit to larger bodies, especially upon matters of war 
and peace. The rank and file are not prepared to follow as once 
they did the path laid down by their leaders. And demonstrably 
there is a strong resolve in many quarters that the free churches 
shall not be stampeded, or timidly shepherded into war. 
* * * 

T. E. Lawrence 

It is inevitable that Mr. Winston Churchill and Colonel 
Lawrence should be thought of together. Their books have ap- 
peared at the same time; both deal with the great war. Both 
have the stamp of genius upon them. The one author is at the 
moment chancellor of the exchequer, the other a private in the 
royal air force. There is an impassable gulf between the two 
men, not in their station, but in their character. Both are men 
without a shadow of fear. Both have had enough adventures 
in a brief life to supply a host of ordinary men for many life- 
times. The real difference lies in the fact that Mr. Churchill 
forever sees himself in a certain part and, being self-conscious, 
leaves the impression upon the reader that he is seeking to pro- 
duce certain effects by his splendid eloquence. It is true that 
Colonel Lawrence would never have written as he does if 
Charles M. Doughty had not traveled in Arabia before him, but 
Lawrence has the supreme gift of simplicity and this has its 
roots in a character which is whimsical and elusive, but at the 
heart of it simple and unspotted from the world. But what can 
one say of his book, “Revolt in the Desert”? It tells how this 
young Oxford scholar entered Arabia and by his amazing 
imagination and boldness of vision led the tribes in their war- 
fare with the Turks, and entered Damascus with them. It is a 
tale of incredible journeys by day, and by night. Lawrence, un- 
like most leaders in war, did the perilous tasks himself. In the 
heat of the sun and in the snows of winter, he endured all that 
the Bedouin endured. How these Arabs stand out in the story, 
each one touched with a master hand! How the landscape in 
all its terror and its beauty comes before the eye! The ways of 
the Arab have never been more carefully, and even lovingly 
noted. There need be no undue haste to appraise this book. It 
requires no prophetic gift to foretell for it a place among the 
great books of our language. When the great war has receded 
in the thoughts of men, this epic will live, for in it war is still 
found in its ancient fashion. Romance is here, and courage, 
and the love of the warrior for his brother. But all the horror 
and cruelty of war also can be found here. We see the blowing 
up of a Turkish train, and the dying as they were left after some 
skirmish in the desert. It is a merciless world through which 
these sons of the desert move. Colonel Lawrence, when his task 
was done, retired to All Souls, of which college he is a fellow, 
but the world would not let him alone and he had to retreat; so 
now he is “Private Shaw” of the royal air force. He may re- 
treat from his admirers, but he will never be able to hide him- 
self from the eyes of men. When this generation has fallen to 
sleep, men will still read “Revolt in the Desert” with wonder and 
delight, with pity for our human lot, and with bewilderment 
that out of such a scene of bloodshed and rapine can come the 
romance of this modern knight. It is a book entirely sincere 
and true; but it may be said of it, as it has been said of other 
stories, it would have been incredible if it had not been true. 

Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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APRIL SURVEY OF BOOKS 


Hell-Cat, Prince of Reformers 


Elmer Gantry. By Sinclair Lewis. Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany. $2.50. 


HE CLERGY in general seem not to have taken kindly 

to Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s latest novel, “Elmer Gantry.” 

There is ground for suspicion that their adverse judg- 

ment is not wholly disinterested, but is tinged if not tainted 
with resentment against a supposed attack upon the ministry. 
The basis for this feeling of being foully and unfairly attacked 
is that the title character is a minister who is a liar, a thief, 
i murderer and a fornicator, besides possessing other personal 
Much contro- 
versy has raged over the question as to whether Elmer is a fair 
average sample of the ministry. The ministers and their friends 
indignantly and truly assert that he is not. 
neither says nor hints that he is. 


qualities not criminal but scarcely less odious. 


But the author 
If there were only one 
preacher in the book, such an inference might be drawn. But 
the narrative swarms with preachers, and only one out of the 
1 is a crook and a blackguard. That one has the title role, 
to be sure, but that fact does not change the ratio. Most of the 
others are fools and the rest are cowards, but only one is sexu- 
ally immoral. 

The important thing to understand is that it is not primarily 
a book about preachers. It is a book about human nature in 
general, about the church, about reform movements, and about 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis. Incidentally also—but only incidentally— 
about ministers. A brief summary of the story will make this 
clear. 

Elmer Gantry was a hell-roaring youth who was the bully 
and bad man at a crude Kansas Baptist college where he de- 
voted his energies to football, whisky, the shop-girls of the 
neighboring city, and the successful avoidance of even such 
meager education as was available. His conspicuous assets were 
a fine physique, good looks, a magnificent voice, and a domi- 
neering personality. His chief liability, aside from a total lack 
of brains, was an unlimited and promiscuous sex appetite. The 
latter, naturally, was known only to his immediate associates, 
his victims, and the writer and readers of the story. During 
the heated exercises of a “week of prayer” conducted by the 
state Y. M.C. A. secretary—a super-virile go-getter who is the 
best drawn character in the book—he was hounded, cajoled, 
flattered and back-slapped into a profession of conversion and 
then into studying for the ministry. The thing that held him to 
it was the joy of feeling an audience respond to the power of 


his shallow and plagiarized eloquence. This became stronger 


than his love of liquor and almost as strong as his passion for 
women. 


During his senior year in the seminary he seduced a 
farmer’s daughter at the church for which he was preaching, 
abandoned her under circumstances of his own devising which 
compromised her and exonerated him, was caught indulging in 
a drinking spree, and was expelled. After two years as a traveling 
salesman, he met a fascinating lady-evangelist and became her 
assistant and lover. She and a hundred others perished when 
the tabernacle burned, but Elmer charged his way to safety 
over the forms of those who were in his path. The New Thought 
lecturer with whom he next cast in his lot discharged him for 
stealing from the collection, and he set up on his own account 
as a lecturer to select classes on will power, Hindu psychology, 
and success. Just as the success lectures were fatally failing 
he met a Methodist bishop who saw in him valuable timber for 
the Methodist ministry and started him on the road which led 
to fame and fortune. From a village church, where he married 


the daughter of a rich trustee, he progressed by rapid stages 
to a prominent church in the city of “Zenith.” Here by a dilj- 
gent use of every sensational device he gained national reputa- 
tion. His stock in trade was defending the “old gospel,” cry. 
sading against vice, toadying to the rich, cultivating the bishop, 
working the newspapers for publicity, and glad-handing the pub- 
lic. Here also he renewed relations with the girl of his semi- 
nary days, now married and moved to the city, but abandoned 
her again for the superior charms of his new secretary, who 
turned out to be a blackmailer and put him in a tight corner 
from which he escaped by blackmailing her. The closing scene, 
on the day following his “vindication,” is the last service before 
he leaves for New York to become pastor of a great church 
and head of the “National Association for the Purification of 
Art and the Press,” which was to be an amalgation of all 
existing agencies for defending the purity of morals and doc- 
trine and become a super-government for the suppression of 
vice, Sabbath-breaking, evolution, liquor and all unrighteous- 
ness. In the midst of his prayer of thanksgiving for the defeat 
of the emissaries of hell who had conspired to defeat the Lord's 
cause by blackening his fair name, he spied in the choir “a girl 
with charming ankles and lively eyes with whom he would cer- 
tainly have to become well acquainted.” And presumably he 
departs for New York, trailing clouds of glory, and goes on 
still conquering and to conquer. “Dear Lord, we shall yet 
make these United States a moral nation.” 

If this book were a study of the character of Elmer Gantry, 
all this sex-stuff would be a matter of the highest importance. 
But it is not primarily a study of an individual, but a critique 
of an institution and a public which praise and promote such 
an individual. The interesting question that it raises is not, 
What do you think of Elmer? but, What do you think of a 
church which urges that kind of person into the ministry, ad- 
vances him to a place of prominence, gives him a D.D., and 
offers to make him a college president and a bishop? and, 
What do you think of a public which applauds that kind of 
preacher and rushes to fill that kind of church and so makes 
that kind of ministry a “success”? Those are real questions. 
Whether Mr. Lewis was intoxicated when he was gathering 
material in Kansas City, as has been alleged, or sober when he 
wrote the book, as has been asserted in reply, or both, he has 
suggested a problem of no mean importance: What is the mat- 
ter with an institution and a public opinion that follow 4 
brainless, bumptious blatherskite like Elmer? It is the problem 
of demagoguery in religion and in moral reform, and the main 
point about demagoguery is not the demagogue but the people 
who accept his leadership. That is why I say this is not 4 
book about preachers but a book about the public and the 
church. 

It is also a book about Mr. Sinclair Lewis. Most books, of 
course, give at least as much information about their authors 
as about the things the authors write about. This is especially 
true of novels, and very especially true of Mr. Lewis’s novels. 
Consider again the sex factor which occupies such a large place 
in the book that some of the reviewers apparently have been 
able to see nothing else. The motif is introduced promptly 
with pictures of “sleek naked girls” on the second page, and 
it continues with but slight interruption to “charming ankles” 
on the last page. The technique of seduction, which the author 
has evidently studied with some care, presumably in the literé- 
ture of the subject, is set forth with no less elaboration that 
the methods of steam-roller evangelism. If he were trying © 
prove that preachers in general are immoral, all this would be 
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quite pertinent, and so would be the indignant assertions of the 
critics that Elmer is not a typical preacher. But the book con- 
tains no such thesis or implication. Elmer is conceded by his 
creator to be quite exceptional in that particular. It is not, 
therefore, a basis for criticism of preachers in general. Neither 
does it enter into the criticism of the church and the public. 
They are not represented as condoning this sort of thing, for 
they never know anything about it. Only the author and the 
readers share Elmer’s guilty secrets. The church and the pub- 
lic are represented as being very sensitive to even a suspicion of 
such a thing. They are not accessory to his immoralities, but 
only to his blatant shallowness, his publicity-seeking, his sensa- 
tionalism and demagoguery. 

Why, then, did the author introduce the immoralities and 
elaborate them so unctuously? For the same reason that Elmer 
raided the vice-dens and had a harmonica quartette contest at 
his Sunday evening service—to get an audience. And after 
they got their audiences, neither of them had anything of much 
importance to say. The sex episodes in this book have no more 
to do with its main purpose than a saxophone solo has to do 
with calling sinners to repentance; but they both have their 
merits in calling sinners. It is rumored that about two hun- 
dred thousand have already assembled (each depositing two- 
fifty in the collection plate) at the call of Mr. Lewis’ sex-saxo- 
phone. Without it he would have had the normal Sunday eve- 
ning audience. Is it wickedly uncharitable to suggest that there 
is more than a faint flavor of hypocrisy in writing a novel 
full of irrelevant sensationalism to denounce sensationalism in 
the pulpit? This is one reason why I say the book tells more 
about Mr. Lewis than it does about preachers. I hope I have 
made it clear that Gantry’s exploits were not unimportant with 
reference to the character of Gantry, but that they are irrele- 
vant in a critique of the church because the church had no rea- 
son even to suspect them. 

The story reveals other things about Mr. Lewis. It discloses 
a settled antipathy to the Baptist church, the Methodist church, 
all churches, preachers in general (some of whom he despises 
and the rest he pities), evangelists in particular, and all uplift 
and reform organizations. Just why a man with that equip- 
ment of prejudices should consider himself qualified to write a 
novel about the church, I do not know, but it is easy to see why 
he would want to and what kind it would be if he did. Dr. 
Stidger quotes Mr. Lewis as saying in conversation, “Why the 
hell should the church exist anyway?” It is a fair question, 
but the form of it does not suggest an open mind seeking an 
answer. It is a rhetorical question. But taking it as it stands 
it would serve as a motto for the book. 

The animus against the church is revealed as unmistakably 
in casual words and phrases as in the main lines of the story. 
\ map of the Holy Land on the wall of a seminary class-room 
is a “bilious map.” A white church in a village is “pasty 
white.” Rural ministers are “long-legged braying preachers 
from the bush.” People who draw salaries for moral or re- 
ligious work constitute “the world of religious parasitism.” 
These are not the words of characters in the story but are from 
the author’s own descriptions. Readers of Mencken will recog- 
nize the source of his inspiration. Appropriately he dedicates 
the book to Mencken. He would! Practically the only charac- 
ters in the novel that are not objects of ridicule or condescend- 


ing commiseration are the two atheists, Dr. Lefferts and Prof. 
Zechlin. 


But, however hostile and contemptuous may be Mr. Lewis’ 
attitude to the church, he touches some sore spots that sorely 
needed to be touched. Whether from his own observation and 
experience, or through the assistance of the Unitarian minister 
whom he employed as “technical adviser” with regard to the 
minds and manners of Baptists and Methodists, he has drawn 
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some pictures that are accurate enough to give occasion for 
some serious thinking. There is so much caricature in the book 
that I will not pause to give specifications, though I have them 
ready, but the description of the way in which this obviously 
unfit youth is pushed and pulled into the ministry is no carica- 
ture. The Y.M.C.A. secretary, the brawny Judson Roberts, 
who kids and bullies the boys into the kingdom of grace, has 
done business on many a college campus. 
ing of Gantry himself, with its substitution of catch-phrases for 
any sort of rational process, is a transcript from life. The 
critique of high-pressure emotional evangelism, with its coolly 
calculated methods of warming up the crowd, its stereotyped 
cant phraseology, its sob-stuff and buffoonery, and its business- 
like system of working up the final “free-will offering” for the 
evangelists, is substantially true to the discreditable reality. As 
to the lady evangelist, the beautiful Sharon—I never knew any 
lady evangelists, not well, but the picture seems credible enough 
except as to her relations with Elmer. ‘There is at least a rea- 
sonable degree of verisimilitude in her combination of char- 
latanry, faith, self-delusion, love of humanity, avarice, love of 
the limelight, spiritual exaltation and pure flapdoodle. 


The brainless rant- 


There are some things, we are occasionally reminded, that 
even “your best friend will not tell you.” 
the church, but if he has told it some things that are true, along 


Lewis is no friend of 


with some that are not, it will be much more sensible to think 
about them than to get mad. 
do about this book, which is sure to have an enormous reading 


And the best thing the church can 


even though it deserves no permanent place in literature, is not 
to fly into a rage and dash to the defense of the clergy—the 
great majority of whom do not need defending, while the re- 
maining few are indefensible—but to make it an occasion for 
thinking soberly about its methods of recruiting the ministry, 
the tests of success which it applies to the ministry, and the 
validity and total effect of its methods of propaganda. 

Mr. Lewis has now given us novels dealing with the small 
town man, the business man, the doctor, and (incidentally) the 
Who will be the next? 
There need be no lack of sex-stuif here. He 


preacher. I suggest the novelist as a 
suitable theme. 
can have his novelist seduce his secretary, a girl in a city to 
which he goes to gather material, a neighbor’s daughter in the 
country where he retires to write, a lady-novelist wich whom he 
collaborates, the wife of a fellow-novelist whom he visits, a 
proof-reader in the publisher’s office, a clerk in a book store, 
and one or more of the ladies who write letters of admiration 
or inquiry after the book is published. 


almost as many opportunities as preachers. 


Really, novelists have 
To be sure, there 
have already been novels about literary men who deliberately 
wrote trash for royalties—George Gissing’s “New Grub Street,” 
for example. But Gissing carelessly omitted the more sensa- 
tional features, so his book had no great sale, certainly much 
less than two hundred thousand in the first month. Less thar 
that in the first forty years, I suspect. If this plan were fol- 
lowed, quite possibly some novelists and their friends would 
rise up to protest—unnecessarily—as some preachers and their 
friends have recently, that the picture represented either an ex- 
ception or an impossibility, certainly not a type. Which would be 
quite true, in one case as in the other. Then also would scorn- 
ers point the finger and say, “Aha! It is the hit dog that 
howls.” Which is also true, but does not prove that the right 
dog was hit. 

Two other things need to be said about Mr. Lewis. One is 
that deeper than his hatred of the church lies his cynicism about 
human nature. The world as he conceives it is rotten to the 
core. Humanity is made up of fools who can be exploited and 
rogues who exploit them, plus a small percentage of futile souls 
who get crushed between the two classes because they do not 
quite fit into either. Entirely outside of this melee are the 
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cheerful atheists who get along very comfortably by believing 
nothing. But the other thing is that Lewis cannot quite com- 
placently join this last group. He believes nothing, but I think 
he still believes that there is, or ought to be, something to be- 
lieve if he could only find what it is and how to believe it. 
[hat is why he is so passionate about the shortcomings of the 
church. It seems to him to be offering stones when somewhere 
in the universe, if one only knew where, there is bread, if one 
He is not much concerned about feeding the 
That is what makes him a 
cynic. The breaking of their teeth upon the stones is an amus- 
ing spectacle. But for himself, he is hungry for reality and for 
certainty. So he writes a book which makes of their emptiness 
a comedy, of the professions and performances of the church 


only knew what. 
multitude, because he despises it. 


He himself is a tragedy—but a tragedy without 
WiINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


a satire. 
nobility. 


The Emergence ot Christianity 


By F. J. Foakes-Jackson. 


The Rise of Gentile Christianity. 
Doran, $2.00. 


HRISTIANITY from John the Baptist to Origen in 
nine short lectures, with Josephus and Barcochba 
thrown in for good measure. Such is the menu set be- 
But the reader may partake freely 
A rigid prin- 


fore us in this little book. 
at the feast without fear of mental indigestion. 
ciple of selection has been followed in the choice of items pre 
sented for consideration. 

rhe rise of Gentile Christianity is a topic that immediately 
suggests a wide range of perplexing problems. What was there 
about the new religion that first attracted non-Jewish con- 


verts? What changes in the form and character of nascent 
Christianity were effected in the course of its transition to a 
gentile environment? What were the successive steps by which 
i spontaneous movement, with little or no formal organization 
at the outset, in the course of time became the elaborate ec- 
clesiastical institution that meets us in the Roman Empire of 
the third century? These questions suggest themselves the mo- 
ment our eye is caught by the title, “Rise of Gentile Christian- 
itv.” The fact that the present volume quite ignores these 
issues seems at first sight exceedingly strange. How could a 
book under this caption neglect entirely questions so funda- 
mental to its apparent purpose ? 

The answer is easy. The volume does not deal with the sub- 
ject printed on the title page. The theme is an entirely differ- 
ent one. As the author himself indicates in the preface, he was 
simply concerned to show how the breach between Judaism and 
Christianity had developed, resulting in the complete separa- 
A designation more 
accurately descriptive of the contents would have been the 


tion of the church from the synagogue. 
severance of Christianity from Judaism. Was the present title 
an afterthought suggested perhaps by the publishers and se- 
lected for purposes of marketability? Have they no regard for 
the public when they print on the jacket the legend, “the story 
of the origin and growth of the gentile church ?” 
else the book may be, certainly it is not that. 

The merits of Professor Foakes-Jackson’s lectures, when 
taken for what they are meant to be, are apparent. Composed 
with a Jewish audience chiefly in mind, they constitute a mild 
apologetic for Christianity addressed to modern liberal Juda- 
ism. Quite fittingly they are dedicated to Claude G. Monte- 
fiore. The method of treatment is not controversial, however, 
but is literary-descriptive. Selected paragraphs from ancient 
Christian and Jewish documents that shed light upon the con- 
flict between the two religions are quoted literally or freely 
paraphrased. These texts are supplemented by more or less 


Whatever 
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lengthy comments of the author who, however, confines him. 
self mainly to historical description of the simplest sort. There 
is no detailed discussion of the more difficult controverted prob. 
lems. Christian readers will find the volume a pleasing intro. 
duction to the subject of Christianity’s relations to Judaism 
during the first two centuries. Jewish readers, on the other 
hand, will be pretty sure to feel that the author’s inadequate 
appreciation of the real genius of Judaism constitutes a serioys 
defect in the book. SHIRLEY JACKSON Case. 


Both Sides of the Shield 


The New Man and the Divine Society, by Richard Roberis. 
Macmillan, $1.75. 

Modernist Fundamentalism, by J. R. P. Sclater. George H. 
Doren Co., $1.25. 

The Self-Disclosure of Jesus, by Gerhardus Vos. George H. 
Doran Co., $2.00. 


HE HEAT of the modernist-fundamentalist controversy 
has somewhat abated. That may mean that we shall be 
in better condition to discuss the real issues. For the mat- 

ter is by no means as simple as it is conceived by many on both 
sides. The modernist must see that more is involved than the 
issue of free inquiry applied in modern methods of study as, 
for example, with the Bible. And the fundamentalist must 
learn that it is more than a matter of the assertion of repu- 
diation of traditional doctrines. The controversy itself is 
part of fundamental and wide reaching differences in the way 
in which the human mind approaches the problem of the mean- 
Shall we emphasize the one or the many, 
the absolute or the relative, rest or change, static or dynamic, 
order or freedom, transcendence or immanence? Any particular 
question, like the fundamentalist-modernist issue, must be under- 
stood in this larger setting. 

This is what Richard Roberts seeks to do in this volume of 
lectures given at the Harvard Divinity school. It is planned 
as the first of three volumes in which he will seek to present 
his interpretation of Christianity, the other two dealing with 
the revelation of God in Christ and Christian experience and 
In the controversies of today, he recognizes a certain 
dualism in the position of the average liberal, the man whom 
Kirsopp Lake condemns by his easy classification, though Lake 
himself has not swung wholly free from it. For Roberts it is 
the transcendence-immanence opposition. “Logically,” he de- 
clares, “transcendence and immanence are _ irreconcilable” 
(Why?) “yet the facts compel me to accept both. . . . For 
the time being I mean to hold fast to the great doctrines of 
inspiration, revelation, incarnation, redemption and grace, and 
also to accept the elements of an immanence-theology—the 
inner light, the indwelling Christ, the kingdom of God—as a 
phase of the unfolding of life, and Jesus as the crown of 
biological evolution.” So he is “undertaking an essay in the 
theology of immanence.” 

The first volume undertakes to outline the development of 
the individual and his society. His use of terms is not helpful 
when he declares that religion is a part of the subject matter 
of biology, for his “biology” includes anthropology, sociology, 
politics, economics, ethics, and religion. What he means is 
simply that religion must be included in the total ongoing life 
of nature, but he also suggests that this inclusion of the higher 
may in turn give us the clue to the interpretation of the whole 
process. Dr. Roberts discusses first the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the group in man’s development. Christianity appears 
2s bringing the new man (an interesting discussion of com 
version here), and the new society in its ideal and its begit- 
nings. “The Great Misadventure” tells the story of the rela 


ing of its world. 


ethic. 
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‘ion of church and state that began with Constantine, and the 
dosing book discusses the relation of Christianity and the 
church to the social order. The volume is written with a good 
command of historical material seen in relation to fundamental 
westions, and so is both informing and thought-provoking. 

Another Canadian pastor speaks to us through the second 
volume. Dr. Sclater left the New North Church in Edinburgh, 
where he succeeded John Kelman, to become minister of Old 
S Andrew’s in Toronto. He is this month (April) giving the 
Lyman Beecher lectures at Yale. Dr. Sclater’s volume con- 
trasts with the preceding as that of the preacher with that of 
It has its background of solid thinking, but its 
purpose is popular. Its point of view is that of the evangelical 
iheralism represented by W. P. Merrill in his helpful volume 
; Liberal Christianity. He limits himself to the issue of the 
Bible and its authority, and the temper and method of his dis- 
cussion should be helpful to the pastor facing a similar need. 
Itaugurs well for the new united church of Canada that it has 
such leaders and that these chapters appeared in its organ, The 
New Outlook. 

The Self-Disclosure of Jesus, by Professor Gerhardus Vos 
f Princeton, is distinctly the work of the scholar. It is the 
most thorough discussion that has appeared in years on the 
conservative side dealing with the gospel materials bearing on 
the person of Christ. Its primary concern is with the messianic 
consciousness of Jesus, but in the end it covers the whole field 
f the christology of the gospels. Its conclusions support the 
position of traditional theology. The book is written in fine 
The positions criticized, such as those of Wrede and 
Bousset, are fairly stated, and the criticisms are often to the 


the scholar. 


temper 


point 

The author’s chief contention is abundantly established. It is 
jolly to imagine that either the gospel writers or Jesus himself 
present simply a religion of moral ideal and ethical precept 
coming from one who was regarded by himself or by others as 
primarily teacher and example. It is the position upon which, 
n his own way, Professor Bacon has been insisting in his 
\postolic Message” and his more recent “Story of Jesus.” 
The Christian conviction was that of one sent of God to ac 
mplish a divine purpose in the world, and this conviction 
roots back in the self-consciousness of Jesus. But the volume 
{ Professor Vos suffers, to go back to our opening considera- 
tion, from an exclusive emphasis on the transcendent. There 
s nothing in this book to indicate that the messianic con- 
‘clousness of Jesus rested back upon something deeper and 
more vital, his own life of moral and spiritual fellowship with 
God. Nowhere is the relation pointed out between the religious 
consciousness of Jesus and his sense of vocation. The book is 
leicient on the side of the historical, the critical, the psycho- 
ogical. The indiscriminate use of gospel citations, synoptics 
and fourth gospel, infancy narratives and all the rest, without 
pretense of any critical consideration, suggests the method of 
the volume. All of which is a part of a one-sided transcen- 
lence-theology which has no place for thoroughgoing historical 
‘tudy Harris FRANKLIN RALL. 


The Fallacy of Defensive Wars 


The War Myth in United States History. By "9 H. Hamlin. 
Yanguard Press. 50 cents. 


HE WORLD WAR ended with such tragic disillusion 
ment for so many people that they have declared their 
intention never to participate in another war. Their de- 
“sions are based up an understanding of the real causes of war 
and sinister methods used in “preaching a war.” If wars were 
not “preached,” they contend, there would be no war. Others, 
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however, who have not gone so far as to declare with finality 
their belief in non-participation in any future war are zealously 
seeking light. They are halting between two opinions. They 
have been so habituated in the old philosophy of patriotism that 
while they can agree with the demand for the outlawry of 
“aggressive wars” they cannot get over the stumbling block of 
“defensive wars.” 

For such persons, Professor C. H. Hamlin in his recent book, 
“The War Myth in U. S. History,” has produced the final straw 
to break the camel’s back of their indecision. “The effective 
element of the present peace movement,” he says, “‘is 
chiefly on the fact that there is no nation of ‘sole guilt’ in any 
war once the facts are studied carefully.” Many would be 
glad to admit the reasonableness of this thesis if applied to 
“quarreling European nations,” but shrink 
from putting such “glorious wars” as our revolutionary war in 
the same category. Professor Hamlin dares to take this stand. 
“That its wars are defensive against an offensive enemy, is the 


based 
the “imperialists,” 


war myth of every country.” 

International understanding was jeopardized in the past be 
cause “patriotism became international hatred, measured in 
terms of military service” and the teaching and writing of his 
tory was largely “national propaganda.” As an antidote for this 
situation, Professor Hamlin presents his succinct study of the 
six major wars of U. S. history. 

The major causes, results and methods of each war are taken 
up in’ terse and logical manner. The treatment culminates in 
a study of the world war. To the careful student of world 
affairs there may not be a great deal of new material in the 
book or anything new in point of view, but keen insight mani 
fested in arrangement of material and the cogent style cannot 
help but arrest attention. The book is written in non-technical 
language and supplemented with a copious bibliography tor 
those who want to know the author’s authorities. 


J. A. 


Jacoss. 


Late Atternoon and Morning 


Dark of the Moon. By Sara Teasdale. Macmillan. 
Lost Eden. By E. Merrill Root. Unicorn Press. $2.00 


$1.50. 


IGHTEEN years ago, one Sunday morning, I picked up 
a copy of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat and read, with 
something of a thrill, the announcement in a half page 
irticle of the arrival of a new American poet—and right there 
in St. Louis. Her brief lyrics were being praised not only by 
It does not seem 
1909, but it 


American critics, but also across the water. 
possible that this could have been as far back as 
was. Here, before me, is the highly valued gift copy of Sara 
Teasdale’s first volume, “Sonnets to Duse,” with the date of 
presentation plainly inscribed, “July 29, 1909.” 

And now comes the latest volume from this poet, “Dark ot 
the Moon,” a volume filled with genuine poetry, but poetry, 
most of it, of a late afternoon character. The writer has passed 
over the hill and is now beginning to make the descent. Note 


the poem entitled “I Shall Live to Be Old”: 


“T shall live to be old, who feared I should die young, 
I shall live to be old, 
[I shall cling to life as the leaves to the creaking oak 
In the rustle of falling snow and the cold. 


Che other trees let loose their leaves on the air 
In their russet and red; 

I have lived long enough to wonder which is the best, 
And to envy sometimes the way of the early dead.” 


Here is the first stanza of “The Solitary” a poem of unusual 
richness : 
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“My heart has grown rich with the passing of years, 
I have less need now than when I was young 

To share myself with every comer 
Or shape my thoughts into words with my tongue.” 


And here the first stanza of “Leisure”: 


“If I should make no poems any more 
There would be rest at least, so let it be; 
Time to read books in other tongues and listen 
To the long mellow thunder of the sea.” 


However, although there is evidence in this volume that Sara 
Teasdale has reached “late afternoon” in her poetry, there is 
also evidence that there are yet a few hours till sunset, and 
there is always the possibility, of course, of a long, mellow even- 
ing, with quiet leisure for much more writing. 

A few months ago we accepted and published in the columns 
of The Christian Century a poem entitled, “Still the Cross,” by 
FE. Merrill Root, beginning: 


“Calvary is a continent 
Today. America 

Is but a vast and terrible 
New Golgotha.” 


The last two stanzas read: 


“With pageant and with soldiers still 
We march on Golgotha 

And crucify Him still upon 

\ cross of war. 


Oh blasphemous and blind! shall we 
Rejoice at Eastertide 
When Christ ts risen but to be 


Recrucified?” 


We had not seen Mr. Root’s name before—no doubt due to 
our own slackness. But soon other poems came in and were 
published in our columns. We found, too, that Mr. Root holds a 
professorship at Earlham college, and that he is a relatively 
young man. 

Of much interest, therefore, to us is the appearance of his 
first book of verse, entitled “Lost Eden,” in which appear sev- 
eral poems first printed in The Christian Century, but also many 
others which reveal the wide variety of his interests. There is 
“Background,” beginning : 


“I’m fond of clouds and lakes and hens; 
Of bristled muddy pigs in pens; 

Of Jersey calves that suck milk up— 
A gallon pail their scanty cup; 

Of fat green curly cabbages ; 

Of lilac-smoky blueberries ; 

Of butterflies; of freckled granite 
With a cloud-marbled sky to span it. . . 


Of quite different character are these four lines—the first 
stanza—from his “Lost Eden”: 


“With golden ink and pen of fire 
The Sun writes on our wall 
The ancient poetry of Day 
In his gigantic scrawl.” 


Space will not allow further quotation, but we shall at least 
find room to remark that Robert Frost, famed American teacher 
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and poet, votes E. Merrill Root “one of the three best young 
poetic prospects in the country,” and that William Stanley 
Braithwaite, poet and critic, greets this poet with these enthysi- 
astic words: 

“In the poetry of Mr. Root is found the voice of the new 
spirit coming to birth out of the defeated post-war hopes. With 
an imagination romantic and symbolic, he creates with ecstatic 
visions, in ‘Lost Eden,’ a new note of spiritual power and 
beauty.” 

In the meantime, let us suggest that while the legislators and 
so-called statesmen are trying to “fix things up” at Geneva, 
those of deeper understanding would do well to get acquainted 
with the poets, who, it seems, will have to undertake the task of 
making the world over, after all. E. Merrill Root, for instance, 
has something very interesting and pertinent to say on the sub- 
ject of “War”: 


“Did the rose-bush or the oak 
Thrill at Trenton’s battle-smoke ? 
Did the earthworm in the mould 
Shout when Gettysburg unrolled 
Its tawny thunders over him? 
Did corn-grains buried in the dim, 
Terrible, creative ground 
Cease growing at the shaken sound 
Of Grant’s gaunt thousands marching by ? 
Well, pondering their conduct, I 
Think their aloof indifference 
Was most amazing commonsense!” 


Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 


A Dictionary of New Books 


Africa, North—Northern Africa is a comparatively new field 
for travelers, but one which has great fascination. Nowhere 
else does the éast come so far west. It is only within the last 
few years that it has become quite safe for tourists. In Waat 
Asout Nortu Arrica (Scribner’s, $3.00), Hamish McLaurin 
describes the country from Casablanca to Carthage through 
the French protectorate, as seen on an automobile trip, but he 
writes about the country and not about himself or his personal 
experiences. There is enough detail to make the book useful 
to the traveler and to serve as a guide for one who is planning 
a trip, and there is a vividness of style which renders it readable 
for those who do their traveling by proxy. 

Africa, South—With the novelist’s sense of style, of human 
values, and of the significance of background in relation to hu- 
man achievement, Sarah Gertrude Millin, who is a novelist with 
a series of strong novels on South Africa to her credit, writes 
in THe SoutH AFRIcaNs (Boni and Liveright, $3.50) an ac- 
count, both stirring and informing, of the development of civil- 
ization in that remote but vast and important area. It is 4 
study in black and white, culminating in the consideration 
of the question as to whether South Africa is to be a black 
man’s country, as Anthony Trollope declared half a century ago 
that it must always be, or a white man’s country with the blacks 
permanently subordinated. 

Architecture—Tue SpanisH House ror America. Its De- 
SIGN, FURNISHING AND GARDEN, by Rexford Newcomb (Lip- 
pincott, $3.50), is both an artistic and a practical guide to the 
study of the Mediterranean type of architecture in relation to 
climate, and especially in relation to sunshine, with particular 
reference to its adaptation to American conditions. It gives 
iittle encouragement to those who would build patio houses in 
Pittsburgh or Chicago, but contains invaluable help for those 
who would build them in California, New Mexico, Florida, of 
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in the Gulf Coast. It conveys a vivid sense of the charm of 
this style with its sharp contrasts of bright light and deep 
chade, softened by semi-tropical foliage, and with its mingling 
§ indoors and outdoors. For the patio is a garden as shel- 
tered and private as a room. With the increasing popularity 
of this type of architecture and the frequent abuse of it by 
failing to adapt it to American living conditions and by using 

t in the wrong places, such a book has a high degree of both 
practical and aesthetic value. The illustrations are charming 
and Mr. Newcomb’s competence in this field is beyond question. 

Art—Of its kind, one of the best one-volume histories of art 
; A Suort History or Art, by André Blum and E. E. Tat- 
xk (Scribner’s, $7.50). This is Blum’s well-known French 
work, translated by Tatlock. It is valuable for reference rather 
than for reading. Almost everyone who ever gained more 
than a local reputation by painting, carving, or building, gets a 
mention, if only a line or a bare listing of his name. With 
ts index, it is a dictionary of artists. One will find something, 
ut not much, about every name that can claim any place in the 
history of art, together with brief characterizations of the 
various schools and movements. The illustrations are abundant 
und excellent. 

Bible Lands—William T. Ellis, well known as a lecturer and 
traveler, undertook to cover, in a single journey, all the places 
which were the scenes of events recorded in the Bible, and in 
joing so, to ignore everything but their biblical associations 
ind the more obvious present conditions. It is the first time 
this particular thing has ever been done and therefore Brs_e 
Lanps Topay (Appleton, $3.00) is the first complete travel 
book on Bible lands. The exclusion of extra-biblical associa- 

s, for example in dealing with Rome, was a necessary limi- 
tation both to preserve consistency of impression and to keep 
the book from growing out of all bounds. It covers not simply 
Palestine, but such regions as Ethiopia, home of the sons of 
Ham, Ishmael’s Arabia, the region where Moses got his Cushite 
wife, and Ophir, from which Solomon imported his peacocks, 
apes and ivory. Some of the areas visited are well worn by 
the feet of pilgrims and tourists, while in others travel is some 
what dangerous and adventurous. 

Bolshevism—It took some imagination to devise the title, 
HE FouRTEEN THuMBs OF St. Peter, by Joice M. Nankewill 
Dutton, $2.50), for a tale of Moscow in 1923. But it is ob 
ious enough when explained. The fourteen thumbs were the 

digits of the apostle, which had been revered as 


relics in various parts of Russia, and which were collected for 
imultaneous exhibition to prove to the people that the church 
ad fooled them. This was part of the drive against God. The 
ok is a fictitious narrative involving famine relief workers, 


‘ecret police, Russian officials, suspected foreigners, commun- 


and other characters furnished by the Russian scene. It 


ends with the death of Lenin and the beginning of a new cult 
entering in his apotheosis. It is evidently written from first- 
and observation, but is inaccurate in the sweeping statement 
tat even to this day the teaching of religion to children under 
‘eventeen is forbidden. 

5oy's Heart—Not as naive as one might suppose from the 
ttle are the Soncs From tHe Heart or a Boy, by Jesse L. 
“asky, Jr. (Boni and Liveright, $2.00). They have a mystical 
uality and involve a presumption of transmigration—“I have 
ved before, my soul is not new”—but are far from pietistic. 
here is in them a certain gentle melancholy which is per- 
etually breaking open, like clouds on a spring day, to show a 
ight-heartedness within. 

Classics, Condensed—The Vanguard Press performs a real 
*rvice for those who are not content merely to read about 
great books and yet have not the patience or time to read them 
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in full, by publishing abridged editions of several classics, con 
densed to little more than one hundred pages each, and selling 
themat fifty cents each. The list at present includes Lecky’s History 
oF European Moras, Darwin’s Descent or Man, Buckle’s 
History oF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND, Haeckel’s Tue Ruip- 
DLE OF THE UNIvERSE, Draper’s ConFLict BETWEEN RELIGION 
AND SCIENCE. 
densation. A friend of mine wrote a large and impressive 
work which, when translated into Japanese, appeared as a vol- 
He was surprised 


It is surprising how little they lose by the con- 


ume of about one-third the original size. 
and asked if this was because that language was so much more 
compact than English. “No,” said his Japanese informant, 
“but when we translate a book into Japanese, we do not trans- 
late the words but just the ideas.” 
shrink considerably in that process. 


Most books, even classics, 


so varied topics are treated in Tue 
by Henry W. Holmes and Burton 


Education—So many and 
PatTH oF LEARNING, edited 
P. Fowler (Little, Brown, $1.50), and by authors so authori- 
tative, that brief review is impossible. But here are twenty 
five essays on modern education by men like Paul Shorey, 
Charles W. Eliot, Edward Yeomans, and 
The editors, the first of whom is dean of the Harvard graduate 
the 
It is also good 


Abraham Flexner. 


school of education, hint of the usefulness of volume as 
“supplementary reading in normal schools.” 
basic reading for anybody who has children, or pays taxes, or 
for any other reason wants to think straight about education. 


James Edwards is a fictitious character who came neat 
to a nervous breakdown through the development of 
What can the doctors do for such a man? How can they reduce 
his blood pressure, fix up his digestion, calm his mind, and re 
store happiness and a healthy outlook on life? This is the theme 
of Fear, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JAMES Epwarps, by John 
Rathbone Oliver (Macmillan, $2.50). The story is told from 
the patient’s side rather than the doctor’s, but the author is a 


Fear 


fears. 


physician and psychiatrist, and other eminent psychiatrists 
vouch for the scientific accuracy of the opinions expressed in 
the book. No one who reads the book will deny that its author 
is also a writer of distinguished ability. The culmination of the 
cure is in an approach to religion as a motivating, sanifying 
and integrating force in life. The treatment here becomes a 
little mystical perhaps, but the main thesis is sound. This is a 
very significant and valuable contribution to the study of mental 
therapy in relation to religion. 


Galsworthy—A new, convenient and cheap edition of the 
works of John Galsworthy, the Grove edition, is being issued 
by Scribner’s ($1.25 per volume). Four volumes have come to 
hand. Galsworthy’s Verse New ano Otp (Scribner’s, $1.50) 
is a slender volume containing most of his poetry which he 
It is. Yet one has the feel 


ing that these are oddments and remainders, bits of ideas that 


considers worthy of preservation. 
could not be used in larger form. Copious as a novelist and 
playwright, he has not been highly productive as a poet 

Grub Street—The Modern Library is issuing, at the rate oi 
one title each month, a notable series of reprints of works well 
worth reprinting. Each volume is a big money’s worth—in the 


case of George Gissing’s New Grup Srreer, five hundred 


pages for ninety-five cents. This is Gissing’s classic story of 
an author who wrote down to a popular demand rather than up 
to his own ideals and powers, and of one who would not do so. 
It is the prototype of Arrowsmith and every other modern 
novel dealing with professional and artistic honor. 
Immortality—RELIGION AND THE Future Lire, edited by E. 
Hershey Sneath (new edition, Revell, $2.00), contains twelve 
essays by as many writers on the views of the future life held 
by various peoples and religions and by different New Testa- 
ment writers. The editor summarizes with an argument for 
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immortality based on the general belief, Christian teaching, 
modern philosophy, and the implications of the moral and re- 
ligious consciousness. 

Jungle Lore—Dr. W. @. Krohn prejected a holiday trip 
among the head-hunting Dyaks of Borneo. When the Field 
Museum commissioned him to collect objects of ethnological 
interest, the trip took on a more serious aspect, but without 
ever losing the lighter vein. So in the fascinating volume 
which was the literary product of the journey, In Borneo 
Junctes (Bobbs Merrill, $5.00), we have a body of scientific 
data, expertly collected and accurately stated and fused with a 
blithe mood and a nimble style. It should be said to the credit 
of the Dyaks, who are so often called head-hunters, that head- 
hunting is now frowned upon and punished among them. They 
seemed to the author a friendly people and they have some very 
uncivilized virtues. They have no laws against theft because 
stealing is simply unknown, and a lie is so rare that it is com- 
memorated for generations to the shame of the liar’s remotest 
descendants. 

Negroes—E. B. Reuter presents in THe American Race 
ProzpLeMm (Crowell, $2.75) a sociological study of the American 
Negro, not as a race but as a population group. Scientific 
data now available do not prove the inherent mental inferiority 
of the Negro, nor do they afford a ground for dogmatically de- 
nying it. We do not find native ability existing by itself but 
subject to a variety of social and historical influences. The 
author gives a study of present conditions, achievements, prob- 
lems, and prospects, with ample bibliographies for further 
reading. 

Occult—Tue INNeR Kincpom, by Eva Gore-Booth (Long- 
man’s, $1.00), prose, but of poetic quality, is a series of brief 
essays in mysticism by one who adds to an “intuition of the 
presence of Christ,” a belief in reincarnation which she finds 
taught in the New Testament. The author’s thought moves on 
a high plane of devotion, but she seems peacefully unaware 
of the intellectual problems which are implicit in her position. 
A comparison of her volume of poems, THe House or THE 
Turee Winpows (Longman’s, $1.00) shows how much better 
uited the mystical message is to the medium of poetry than 
to prose. Here are the same ideas, the unity of life, the in- 
welling divinity, the “Christian contrast between all that has 
and has not eternal life’—to quote the words of Evelyn Under- 
hill in the introduction—but here heightened by emotion and 
made concrete with imagery and convincing with that demon- 
stration which poetry always, and argument never, gives to im- 
palpable and imponderable reality. 

Poetry—Nearly half of Tue Pitcrim Sup, by Katherine 
Lee Bates (Woman's Press), consists of poems written twenty 
years ago on a trip to Palestine and Egypt. “America the 
Beautiful” testifies that she could write good poetry then. She 
has a lighter and a subtler vein now and a more lyric quality. 
A few of the poems in this volume, The Christian Century has 
had the privilege of publishing. I am personally indebted to 
the gifted author for a rhyme for Garrison—Saracen. 

Rhineland—When Harry T. Allen, Major General, U. S. A., 
writes of THe RHINELAND Occupation (Bobbs Merrill, $5.00) 
he might use as a motto for the title page, “Et quorum pars 
magna fui.” General Allen was in command of the American 
army of occupation from November, 1918, to February, 1923. 
His record emphasizes the claim that American participation 
in the occupation was a factor in preventing an arrangement 
which would have been much more severe for Germany. He 
gives a somewhat detailed record of the operations of the 
Rhineland commission with which the American representative 
had to cooperate without being a responsible member of it. It 
is a cautious, judicious and objective account. 
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Romance—Richard Halliburton, whose Royat Roap to Ro. 
MANCE (Bobbs Merrill, $5.00) has already won him consider. 
able fame and the accompanying emoluments of literary success, 
is a young Princeton graduate with a nose for romance and an 
aversion to commerce and industry in their common domestic 
forms, who listened to the voice of the seer or tempter who said, 
“Realize your youth while you have it” and set forth on a vaga- 
bond journey around the world. His equipment consisted 
of a vigorous physique, a sense of romance in its more obvious 
meaning, an abundance of initiative but very little referendum 
(for he never hesitated about any project long enough to have 
a second thought about it), a way with the ladies, a capacity 
for good fellowship with the men with whom he had to work, 
and an undergraduate’s disrespect for any rules, regulations 
or restraints which ran counter to his plans. He has that rudi- 
mentary sense of ethics which permits him to boast of it as 
a heroic exploit when he rode first class on a third class ticket 
in India and thrashed the guard who insisted that he should 
go where he belonged. In fact, he seems to be the kind of 
young fellow that Europeans think most Americans are—en- 
terprising, energetic, egoistic, and a bit of a bully—with 
some amiable qualities in addition. I make no apologies for 
reviewing the author rather than the book, for the book is 
mostly concerned with the author and it is an interesting book 
at that. 


Smuggling—George A. Birmingham, who, under another 
name, is an Irish canon in the English church, has the old 
Frank R. Stockton gift of telling an incredible tale with such 
a straight face that it seems not only plausible but inevitable. 
A smuggling party pulled off on the English coast under the 
patronage of two bishops, a cabinet minister, an earl, and the 
revenue officers and in the presence of a thousand people who 
had come to see it and didn’t know what they were seeing, 
does not seem prima facie probable. But if you don’t believe it, 
read THe Smuccier’s Cave (Bobbs, Merrill, $2.00) and you 
will. You will also forget the world for an evening. 

Thrillers—The “Pocket Thrillers,” by E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim, include, among others, THe Terris_te Hosry or Sr 
Josepn Lonpe, Bart. and MADAME AND Her Twetve VIRGINS 
(Little Brown, $1.00 each). They are brief and hectic. Each 
contains a pocketful of excitement. 


Unity—In Sarnt Paut on Curistian Unity (Revell 
$1.50) John B. Cowden examines the Epistle to the Ephesians 
with a view to developing from it arguments for unity and a 
plan for effecting it. He finds an outline of doctrine and 
practice which is essentially that of the Disciples with whom 
he is affiliated and argues for the acceptance of immersion as 
the “one baptism.” His solvent for the apparent deadlock on 
this and other questions relating to the conditions of church 
membership is the view that the church has no right to deter- 
mine who are qualified and who are not, for the conditions of 
church membership are the same as those of salvation and it 
was the Lord, not the church, who “added to them daily those 
who were being saved.” 


Weddings—Tue Fine Art or Livinc Tocetuer (Doran, 
$1.50), by A. W. Beaven, is a book for the about-to-be or the 
just-have-been married. It represents living together as an att 
to be learned. There is a price to pay and a technique to be 
acquired. The author believes the church is better occupied in 
teaching people how to be happy together than in urging stricter 
laws to bind together those who make each other unhappy. 


Youth—An account of the activities of students and other 
youth groups which are bridging interdenominational chasms 
and both demanding and creating unity of the church is give 
by Walter Van Kirk in Yours anp Caristran Unrty 
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‘Doran, $2.00). The exhibit is impressive. At middle age, the 
Christian youth of today—if they do not forget—will have 
habits of cooperation, an emphasis on the common rather than 
the peculiar things of Christianity, and an equipment of inter- 
denominational acquaintance which will make the total re- 
ligious situation look very different from the standpoint of 
unity. Religious quarrels are always settled, if at all, by a 
hift of attention and a change of interest. Youth of today is 
«9 much interested in concrete problems and basic principles 
that it has little attention for the doctrines that divide. Its eyes 
And when it looks back, if it ever does, they 


W.E.G. 


are the other way. 
may be gone. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for April 17. Lesson text: Matthew 16:13-24. 


Peter's Great Confession 


Tt confession of faith, on the part of Peter, came after 
months of intimate association with Jesus. These chosen 
men had seen the Master under almost every circumstance, in 
the rush of the city, in the silence of the country. They had 
seen him under the lashing tongue of criticism and under the 
honeyed words of flattery. They had seen him under the strain 

f temptation and in the rest of a quiet garden. They had 
been with him when he had healed the sick, brought peace to 
agitated minds, tenderly dealt with little children, converted an 
evil woman, taught the uninstructed, comforted the bereaved 
and, by his pictorial sermons, made the hearts of the crowds to 
Under every circumstance they had found him true as 
Never had he lost his temper, never had he shown fear, 
never had he been unkind nor unjust. Always his countenance 
had been radiant, always his spirit pure, always his love warm. 
He made them think of God. Gladly they hailed him as their 
spiritual Master. 

Long and delightful days of close companionship had imme- 
liately preceded the events which we are about to narrate; they 
had been with him under the cool and fragrant cedars of the 
north country; they had reclined by him near the rippling moun- 
tain brooks; they had talked with him about the most holy 
themes. Now they were coming back again to the densely 
populated villages and the teeming land; it was the hour of his 


glow 


steel 
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revelation. “Who do men say that I am?” he asked the little 
company at last. The answer is disappointing, for men were 
saying that he was a great prophet like John the Baptist, like 
Elijah or like Jeremiah. Why should anyone think of him in 
terms of a man like the weeping prophet? But many people 
did not know him well; they knew him only remotely when 
they compared him to Jeremiah. No one suggested that he 
was the unique Son of God. In answer to his question they 
practically said, “The people think of you in terms of one of 
the great prophets, but no one speaks of you as divine.” People 
regarded him as brave, fiery, a preacher of repentance, a person 
of deep spirituality, an interpreter of God. Such were the cur- 
rent impressions. Only the best preachers today are compared 
to Beecher; only the best musicians are compared to Mozart; 
only the best tenors are compared to Caruso. Very high com- 
pliments were the people giving him, but they were not calling 
him the Son of the most high God. 

Now Jesus comes a step closer and he asks the disciples 
themselves what they think about him. He had a right to ex- 
pect a more accurate appreciation from them. Peter, the im- 
petuous, answered: “You are the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” It was a divine intuition, a swift evidence of genius, a 
perception of the higher worth of Jesus. This proper evaluation 
of the person of Jesus becomes the basis upon which the church 
must inevitably be built. When a man comes to see this deep 
truth, when he comes to give cheerful allegiance to Jesus, then 
another cell is added to the organism called the Christian 
church. Lincoln felt this when he said: “When any church 
will inscribe above its altars the condensed statement of Jesus, 
regarding both the law and the gospel: ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, soul and mind and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,’ that church will I join with all my heart and 
soul.” 


Every genuine Christian makes this confession; he personally 
binds himself to Jesus by this declaration of loyalty, by this 
appreciation of the spiritual worth of the Master. By “genuine” 
I do not mean “perfect.” None was perfect save one—and that 
was Jesus himself. By “genuine” is indicated one who is real, 
who is sincere, whose motive is right, whose love is true, one who 
battles gamely for righteousness in Christ’s name. 


A genuine Christian has marked advantages. His clear-cut 
and open profession of faith gives him the power that belongs 
to any committed man. When you have matriculated you may 
say, “I am a student.” You surround yourself with professors, 
students and books. You put other interests aside. When you 
become a citizen of America, you take to yourself all the priv- 
ileges, protections and powers of this great nation. If you 
wanted to be a Russian you would go to Russia. All of the re- 
sources of heaven are back of you when you honestly become a 
Christian. You become an heir of the most honored family. All 
of the promises may be claimed by you. You stand for some- 
thing; you possess something; you have acquired new dignity 
and power. You become eternal. You enter the glorious com- 
pany of all the saints and apostles. You have allied yourself 
with the best. Joun R. Ewers. 











Tours of Interest to Christian Century Readers 


Progressive Education 
Eight Countries 
Lectures at Toynbee Hall. 
Visit to Experimental Schools. 
arno Conference on Pro- 
gressive Education. 
Conferences with Members of 
Secretariat of the League of 
Nations. 


International Study Tours 


Homelands of New Americans 

Youth Movement 

Capitols of Europe. 

Holy Land 

Other Study Groups Planned. 

Pleasure Tours—Thirty six 
Countries. 


Detailed itineraries will be furnished. 
Groups limited—Membership restricted. 
WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 
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51 West 49th St. New York City 














NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Indian Disciples 
Hold Convention 

The annual convention of the Disciples 
of Christ in India was held in Jubbul 
pore, C. P., February 4 to 11, following 
the annual meeting of the Christian 
Church council. Sixty missionaries were 
present and eight 
Indian churches participated as voting 
members. Mr. J. W. R. Netram, who has 
been associated with E. Stanley Jones in 
work among educated Indians gave the 
following as the | 


representatives from 


chief reasons why the 
people of India do not accept Christ: first 
the divisions of the church, and second, 
the fact of foreign domination 
Theological Students Discuss 
Belief in God 

A number of theological students, repre 
senting several seminaries, met recently at 
the General Theological Seminary in New 
York, to discuss the question of the mean 
ing ot belief in God 
by the Reverend | 


he opening lecture 
Hodgson included the 
Statement: “lhe minimum one can mean 
by statement of belief in God is to live on 
the assumptior we can enter into pet 
sonal relationship with the unity that runs 
through the universe and that this pri 


ciple is good.” 


Quakers Transfer Chinese 
University to Chinese 
President William W 
erford College } returned from a 
sit to China, wl » he 
the process of transferring the control 


of Lingnan university to a Chinese board 


Comfort of Hav 


went to assist 


of control in accordance with the require 
ments of the nationalist government. Dr 
Comfort believes that bolshevist agents 


while working actively hina for the 


promotion ot the ViC cory, are re nder 


ing valuable service to young China by 


stirring the working 


classes to consciou 


ness, but that the conservatives are s 


strongly in control tha 


no radical results 
ipated. The Cantonese 
party, he say “is for business and pros 
perity just as solidly as its the conservative 
element in America.” 
Plans Are Made for Bryan 
Memorial University 
Definite steps have already been taken 
toward realizing a plan for the establish 
ment of a fundamentalist university near 
Dayton, Tenn., as a memorial to William 
Je Nngs Bryan \ site has 


chased, a charter has been secured. and 


been pur 


ground has been broken for the first build- 
ing. Subscriptions are now being secured 
toward a building and endowment fund of 
five million dollars. “This university is 
founded on the conviction that the Bible 
is the word of God, and its charter pro 
vides that no one shall be elected a trustee 
who will not so affirm to the satisfaction 
of those who elect him.’ 


New University Will 
Recognize Religion 

The southern branch of the University 
ot Calitornia, : 


440 


which is to have a wonder- 


ful new plant near the sea, between Los 
Angeles and Santa Monica, is to be the 


center of religious activities promoted by 
a joint religious council, including repre- 


How Is Prohibition Working? 


A* INTERESTING contribution to 
<% the understanding of the uctual work- 
ing of prohibition in certain widely scat- 
tered areas is given in a study that has 
been made by social workers, under the 
National Federation of 
Settlements and published by Harpers un 
“Does Prohibition Work?” 


Che investigation was conducted by Mat 


direction of the 
der the title 


tha Bensley Bruere under the direction of 
a committee which included Jane Addams, 
Lillian D. Wald, and other well know: 
settlement workers. No statistics are in- 
cluded, and the study is limited to urban 
Enough data both favorable 
and unfavorable are included to give as 
surance that the document is not propa 

nda for either side but an unprejudiced 


districts 


survey 

\n outstanding feature of the report 
is the existence side by side of those evils 
which are so commonly discussed in the 
newspapers, and of undeniable social gains 


which must admitted by enemies of 
prohibition. In Pittsburgh, for example, 
the head of a settlement said to the in- 
vestigator: ‘See that row of buildings? 
That used to be a solid row or saloons. 
Now there ts a movie and an A. & P. store 
and it’s a decent street.’ Yet the morning 
paper said: ‘Vice and Rum Riot in Pitts 


LL TAKE TIMI 


“Tl hardly dare say it,” said Mary McDo- 
well of the University of Chicago Settle 
ment, “I hardly dare even think it, but I 
een here thirty years, and its seems 
to me that the situation is a little better.” 
Prohibition is here to stay, said Miss 
McDowell, “but at least twenty-five years 
will be necessary to test its effectiveness 


have | 


in a large industrial cosmopolitan neigh- 
borhood such as this.” 

This 
neapolis 

“What they want is to make... Min 
1esota as good as Sweden or whatever 
country they come from 
They have gathered together in their 
race groups; they have established their 
Lutheran churches; they speak their own 
] | their great choral societies 


} 
1s the 


statement about Min- 


lappened to 


lanwuage, and 
sing ‘ir own songs. They have every 
intention of being law-abiding and they 
hard-working, thrifty citizens 
drink is one of their immemorial 


make good 
but te 
folkways.” 

This from Sioux Falls: “Of 22 men who 


were formerly saloon keepers or bar- 


tenders in Sioux Falls, 1 is dead, 1 has 


moved away, 1 is sick at home, 2 have 


retired on their incomes, 2 are packing 
house laborers, 3 are in the real estate 
business, and there is also a day laborer, 
a waiter in a cafe, an auctioneer, a janitor 
of a church, a baker, an operator of lake- 
side resort, a truck farmer, a butcher, a 


grocer, a salesman of electric apparatus, 
and a secretary of a club.” Of this town 
the author says, “A Nordic-American 
city which appears to be really trying 
out the eighteenth amendment and find- 
ing it good.” 

“The cities of Kansas are dry, con- 
vinced, and satisfied.” Omaha is “blatantly 
and persistently wet.” 

As to Colorado: “The press of the 
cities and rural districts is dry and for 
enforcement. The mining camps are rel 
atively wet and the rank and file of labor 
is for modification.” 

A mine superintendent 
Mexico gives the following 
“Prior to prohibition, when we paid the 
men at the mine, it was useless to try t 
operate the mine the next day, and some- 
times it would take as much as three days 
to get enough men back to work to pay 

operate. After prohibition we could 
pay any time and have a good turn-out 
of men the next day. Prohibition was 
better enforced during the first years after 
it went into effect than it is now. Our town 
is much more prosperous than before. Most 
of the best people are well pleased with 
prohibition and everyone here seems t 


from New 
testimony 


want more stringent laws passed.” 

The general contrast is _ presented 
sharply in New Orleans where conditions 
are undeniably bad. “On the whole, while 
conditions are by nc means so good as 
they should be, they are unquestionably 
better than they were in the day of the 
open saloon.” 


CONDITIONS ARE BETTER 


The general conclusion is thus ex 


pressed: “What this study does show 's 
the circumstances under which the law 
is operating satisfactorily; wherever there 
is a Nordic-American population whic 
for several generations has not been 
close contact with the newer immigrations 
or the cosmopolitanism of the great 
cities, there prohibition This 1s 
true in general in the northwest, is true 
in general in the south and in Maine ane 
in parts of the Mississippi Valley 
Wherever there are large unassimilated 
foreign populations accustomed to the 
making and use of alcoholic drinks and 
also an eager market for their product, #% 
in the great ports and industrial cities 
there the law is halting and veering and 
difficult to apply. 

“But the reports do show that all o 
the things hoped for by the advocates of 
prohibition are being realized in some 
places and that even where the law * 
least observed, some of them have come 
true.” When it is remembered that thi 
study was made in areas which might be 
expected to give a comparatively wet 
picture, the note of optimism in it is ™ 
pressive 


works. 


Conserva 
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ihe ¢ 


One Chu 
of Readir 
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of Protestant, Catholic, and 
wish groups. A provisional committee 
as drawn up a statement of purpose re- 
rding the religious program to be un- 

which includes securing prop- 

may be of service to all of the 
eligious groups co-operating, and the 
-oviding of religious instruction to meet 
ind views of its groups 


sentatives 


ga 


needs 


New Light On and 
From Josephus 
t is understood that 


i Christ by Dr. Vacher Burch gives 


the forthcoming 
o certain passages in a Russian 
ipt of Josephus, found in Esthonia 
twenty ago, which are 
Greek text. These pass- 
fuller the 
f Jesus than that contained in the 
and includes an apology for 
nd a criticism of the attitude of the 
nd the Romans. Dr. Burch’s theory 
Josephus originally wrote in 
but omitted these 
when he put his work into Greck 
readers. Another obvious ex- 
f it is that they are later addi- 
the text. 


years not 
| in the 
rive a much account of 


] text 


r Hebrew, 


Conservative Disciples to Hold 
Convention in Indianapolis 
The conservative wing of the Disciples 
ning to hold a convention in Cadle 
litorium, Indianapolis, in October. This 
s considered particularly favorable 
r the experiment of having a separate 
nvention whose orthodoxy will be pre- 
because the next regular Dis- 
onvention, which would normally 
¢ held in the autumn, 
ned until May, 1928. 


uture 


tery ed 


has been post- 

The committee on 

iction, growing out of the theatre 

eetings at Memphis, which attempted to 

he action of the convention there 

| to do so, has issued a call stat- 

the Indianapolis convention “will 

iround four major items: the 

f Jesus, the integrity of the scrip- 

the New Testament church, 
gospel evangelism.” 


and 


One Church Has a Director 
of Reading 

In answer to a recent query in these 

“Whoever heard of a church di- 

of reading?” Rev. R. H. Moorman, 


The Story 
of Jesus 


and the 
Beginnings of the Church 
by 
Benjamin W. Bacon 





“A tumely and valuable book, marked 
by scholarship, constructiveness and 


insight.” S. Parkes Cadman 


“A great book!” Tomas L. Masson 


At all Bookstores 


ue Century Co. 
Publishers o Enduring Books 
353 Fourth Ave. New York City 


ce 








CHRISTIAN 


pastor of the First Baptist Church, Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, writes that his church 
has had such a functionary for nearly a 
year. He says: “Our director of reading 
reviews a book each week and this review 
appears in our church bulletin. It is sur- 
prising how this plan is increasing worth 
while reading our church mem- 
bership.” 


among 


Minnesota Lutheran Choir 
Wins Fame 
The St. 
Olaf 


cently 


Olaf Lutheran choir, of St 
Northfield, Minn., has re- 
completed a concert tour which 
greatly enhanced its already wide reputa- 
tion. Concerts were given in several mid- 
western and eastern cities, including one 
in the Metropolitan house, New 


college, 


opera 


CENTURY 


441 


York. The choir, which consists of sixty 
voices, sings the great Christian musical 
classics, drawing its materials from Lu 
theran, Roman Catholic and Greek Catho 
lic sources. The inherent qualities of the 
music presented and the superb artistry 
of the choral work made a strong impres- 
sion on the audiences and should do some 
thing toward stemming the tide of cheap- 
with 


and frivolity in connection 


church music. 


ness 


Prominent Lutheran 
Woman Dies 

Mrs. E. C. Cronk of Philadelphia, one 
of the most widely women and 
lay workers in the Lutheran church, died 
on March 12. She had for many 
years prominent as a lecturer on mission 


2 


known 


been 
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Easter 





music of words.” 


VAIN POMP AND GLORY 
Assiz GRAHAM 
$1.50 
Another delightful book of essays and a worthy succes: 
sor of her Ceremonials of Common Days, which Chris- 
topher Morley said “Had the delicate mental flavor of 
fine verse”’ and Jean Kenyon MacKenzie called ““A book 
of delicious whimsey and of common sense.”’ Read Hills 
for Sale and agree with her. 


THE PILGRIM SHIP 
KATHARINE Lee Bates 
$2.00 
Dr. Henry van Dyke says of this new volume of verse: 
“It is a fine vessel with a rich cargo. Here are the treas- 
ures of a very simple faith in Christ and a very happy 
love for humanity and beautiful pictures of the land 
which we call holy. Here also is the innate sense of the 


CHRIST IN THE POETRY OF TODAY 
Martua Foote Crow 
$2.00 
Marguerite Wilkinson says: “It is the special merit of 
her charming anthology that it shows how Christ has 
been all things to all men.” 


THE STAR PROMISE 
Marcartt E. Burton 
$1.50 
The Sierra Educational News calls this: “Reflections 


upon immortality in a modern key. A golden book of 
good cheer and abiding faith.” 
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ary subjects, speaking at Northfield and ization will make it possible to make a 
many other conferences, and was one of gift or bequest for protestant charities 
the editors of the Missionary Review of without naming the particular agencies 
the World, and also of Everyland and of through which the actual expenditure is 
Lutheran Women’s Work. Since 1920 she to be made. The purposes, as stated, are: 
had been general superintendent of the “To aid, support, advise and cooperate 
Light Brigade, the children’s missionary with charitable, benevolent, correctional 
organization of the United Lutheran or educational corporations, associations 
church in America. or other agencies now or hereafter exist- 
ing, primarily conducted for the benefit of 
Proposes Woodrow Wilson persons of the Protestant Evangelical 
Memorial Church Christian faith in the City of New York, 
Rev. William Robinson, pastor of the and to bring about a better coordination 
Congregational community church at of their work and the avoidance or 
Cleveleys, near Blackpool, England, is elimination of duplication of effort; to 
launching an appeal for a President Wood- solicit, collect and receive moneys from 
row Wilson memorial church for that public authority or private agencies of the 
place. The community will provide the site, character above mentioned or for its own 
and it is hoped that American friends will direct corporate objects, to apportion and 
provide funds for the building. Mr. Robin- distribute the same according to the re- 
son writes: “The grandfather of the Presi- quirements of public authority or in con- 
dent, Mr. Woodrow, was minister of my formity with the wishes of donors.” 
home church where for 65 years my people 
have sat in the same pews, and I am the Women’s International League 
only old boy from that church now a To Meet at Cleveland 
minister in the northwest province of the The annual meeting of the United 
Congregational union of England and States section of the Women’s Interna- 
Wales. Cleveleys is one of the few new tional League for Peace and Freedom 
and rapidly developing places in the prov- will be held at Cleveland, Ohio, April 29 
ince where the Congregationalists are to May 2. Jane Addams is the interna- 
providing a community church. The need tional president. For complete program, 
of a church here is urgent.” address the national headquarters, 522 


17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
New York Protestants Form a 1“ a 


Charity Federation California Syndicalism 
The Protestant charities aid association Law Stands 

has been formed in New York to The effort which has been made by the 
strenghten and coordinate the efforts of American civil liberties union and others 
the various protestant charitable agencies to secure the amendment of the California 
in that city. Several well known men, in- criminal syndicalism law has failed, for 
cluding George W. Wickersham and Bird the present at least. The amendment and 
5, Coler, are among the incorporators and virtual repeal of the law was urged by 
directors. Its purpose will be both to Dr. David Starr Jordan, Bishop Parsons 
collect and to disburse funds. This organ- of the Episcopal church, former Congress- 
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Informal 


* Studies of the men Jesus chose as the 


living foundation of His Church $2.00 


THESE TWELVE 


By Charles R. Brown 


Also by Dean Brown 
Ten Short Stories from the Bible. Stirring tales of Bible 


saints and sinners aud their modern counterparts. $1.75 
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THE COKESBURY 
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WOELFKIN, Cornelius 
“Expanding Horizons” £! 50 
A noted preacher, teacher and writer 


interpreting the facts of a vastly enlarged 
world. 


RALL, Harris Franklin 

“The Meaning of God” $1.50 
Six excellent chapters: The God Who 

Is Far; The God Who Is Near: The 

Democracy of God; God and the World 

of Evil; The God of Our Lord Jesus 

Christ; The Indwelling Spirit. 


BROWN-KIRKLAND-MIMS 
“God and the New Knowledge” $1.00 
“By far the best book to put into the 
hands of those interested in the funda. 
mentalist-modernist controversy.” The 
authors (three members of Vanderbilt 
University faculty) have rendered a 
service to the Church throughout the 


entire country.”—Presbyterian Adoance. 


KING, William P. 
“The Practice of the Principles of Jesus” 
$150 


Clergy and laity the entire country over 
praise this book as a courageous statement 
of the social challenges of Jesus. 


TILLETT, Wilbur Fisk 
“The Paths that Lead to God" $2.50 
“Providence, Prayer and Power” $2.50 


Two invaluable companion books— 
the first a survey of the paths that lead to 
God; the second, studies in the philos- 
ophy, psychology and dynamics of the 
Christian religion. 


Order these Books Through Your Own 
Religious Book Store! 
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| Northwestern University 


School of Education 


Division of Religious Education 


SUMMER SESSION 
Eight Weeks Summer Session be- 
ginning June 27, 1927, combines un- 
surpassed opportunity for study with 
ideal location on Lake Michigan. 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 

The Division of Religious Education 
is an integral part of a professional 
school. All courses credited toward 
standard academic or professional 
degrees. 


WIDE RANGE OF COURSES 
Courses are designed to meet the 
various needs of teachers, adminis- 
trators and special workers. 

DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
Nationally known specialists. Regu- 
lar staff supplemented by members 
of faculties of other leading colleges 
and universities. 

For Special Bulletin write 
DEAN JOHN E. STOUT 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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man William Kent, Judge Ralston, and 
George W. Kirchway, former dean of the 
Columbia university law school. It was 
epposed by the American legion, the Bet- 
ter America federation, and the ship ewn- 
ers association. 


Dr. Williams of Nanking 
Assassinated 

Dr. John E. Williams, vice-president of 
Nanking university, was killed during the 
disorders in that city last week. Dr. A. E. 
Keigwin, pastor of the West End Pres- 
hyterian church, New York, which had 
yaid Dr. Williams’ salary for years, in 
his morning sermon on March 27 told of 
Dr. Williams’ service to China and de- 
cared that “the man who shot Williams 
hot one of the best friends China ever 
had. No single investment that West 
End church has made is comparable to 
that of giving John E. Williams to 
China.” He was among the first to pro- 
yose the merging of the separate mission 
schools to form Nanking university, and 
was a potent factor in building up the in- 
stitution to its position of strength and 
nfluence 


Warns Against War 
Propaganda 

In a recent sermon Dr. 
Holmes, of the community church, New 
York, gave warning against war propa- 
at the present time similar to that 
hich covered the country in 1917. “We 
vave found,” he asserted, “that in 1917 we 
were fooled by the most colossal propa- 
2 ever known in the history of the 
orld, and we don’t propose to be so 
fooled again. Our judgment ten years 
after shows that those who were opposed 
the entrance of the United States in the 
justified. This is the lesson 
the great war for America. Are we 
learn this lesson? What about 


John Haynes 


were 





The Book for Lenten Reading 


Obhe Goul’s - 
Gincere ()esire 
By GLENN CLARK 


The personal record of a man 
who has learned to pray as 
naturally as to breathe, and 
whose every prayer is answ 
SEVENTH PRINTING 
“An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication” 
$2.00 at all Booksellers 


Boston LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Publishers 
SA A ETE 








THE NATIONAL SCHOOL, Y.W.C. A. 
Graduate, professional study for those interested 
‘2 preparing for work with women and girls. 
SECOND cane ESTER BEGINS 


ebruary 2 
Schedules ad to those who 
wish to take special work at Columbia University. 
Send for Catalog. 
138 East St2nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Mexico and China at this moment? Propa- | 


ganda against these two countries is now 
in full swing. This very morning the front 
pages of the newspapers contain the old 
familiar atrocity stories. They are the 
same old stuff. If we have learned any- 
thing in the last ten years we shall not 
permit ourselves so to be deceived.” 


One Catholic to Another 
On Prohibition 

In a letter “not for publication” 
one eminent Catholic 
strongly in favor of prohibition to an- 


from 


other who had written to him protesting | 


against it as an infringement of personal 
liberty, the former says: “As long as you 
are prohibited from eating something as 
harmless as meat on every Friday 
prohibited from enjoying three 
meals a day a great many times 
vear, it is rather inconsistent for you to 
be finding fault with the prohibition of 
intoxicating liquor.” 


square 


Methodists Will Enlarge 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium 

The National Methodist 
tuberculosis sanitarium at 
Springs, Colo., 


Episcopal 
Colorado 


The first unit has cost $350,000 and has fifty 


layman who is | 





and | 


every | 


is planning an enlargement to | 
take care of its long waiting list of patients. | 
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“The best church hymnal that 
America has yet produced’”’ 


—Notan R. Baer. 


Ww 
HYMN BOOKS 
FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Rev. Rosext Woop Coz, 


South Congregational Church, 
Brockton, Mass. 

“South Church in Brockton has used ad of the 
Christian Life during the past year and has great 
satisfaction in this particular hymnal. The hymns 
are well selected to suit the needs of the church year 
and there is sufficient variety to satisfy the varying 
tastes that may be called upon to select hymns for 
Cconmaniendon. We felt at the time of the selec- 
tion that this was the best book on the market. A 
year’s use confirms us in that belief.” 

February 4, 1927 


Price per hundred $135.00 
Send for Examination Copy today 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers of Hymn Books since 1855 
67 West 44th Street, New York 
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THE STORY OF METHODISM 
By Halford E. Luccock and Paul Hutchinson 


“This is a book to be recommended to 
those outside the Church ranks. Let one 
of them assure his fellow-outsiders that 
they will miss much if they do not read 
it—much in human interest and adven- 
ture, and much in Christian fellowship 
as they realize afresh why we all love the 
Methodists.””"—The Outlook. 


Illustrated. Price, net, $4.00, postpaid 


THE SPIRITUAL ELEMENT IN 
HISTORY 
By Robert W. McLaughlin 


Much has been written in recent years 
about the modern attitude of science, 
philosophy and psychology to religion, 
but this is the first time that the relation 
between history and religion has been 
treated in this manner 


Price, net, $2.50, postpaid 


THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF THE 
GREEKS 


Ry John L. Myres 


Six lectures, by the Wykeham Professor 
of Ancient History in Oxford University, 
with special reference to early notions 
about law, authority and natural orde 
in relation to human ordinance. 


Price, net, $2.50, postpaid 


THE CHRIST LIKE GOD 
By Bishop Francis John McConnell 
In these chapters, which are the rich 
fruitage of many years of intensive study 
in the realm of Christian doctrine, Bishop 
McConnell is “holding up Christlikeness 
as a clue to the character of God, trying 
to see how we can test the attributes 
usually called divine by the measure of 
likeness to Christ.” 
Price, net, $1.75, postpaid 
MEN OF THE MYSTERIES 
By Ralph W. Sockman 
\ group of lectures delivered at De 
Pauw University, dealing with contem- 
porary currents of thought, secular as 
well as religious, by the pastor of Madison 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, 
New York City 
Price, net, $1.25, 
THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 
By Charles Nelson Pace 
These sermons face life’s problems with 
honesty; consider its issues with the spirit 
of understanding; exalt the things of 
heart, mind and spirit that are essential; 
strive always to be helpful to those who 
would see life whole; and point the 
aspiring soul to Him who said, “I am the 
Way, and the Truth, and the Life.” 


Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 
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—THE- 
MIGHTY 
WATER_ + 
BOULEVARD 


—makes the first thousand miles the’ loveli- 
est. A glide down the picturesque “water 
boulevard” of the St. Lawrence. A pleas- 
antly gradual adjustment to the ship's motion 
and life. Then, four days on the open sea 
Service, cuisine and appointments of a con- 
tinental Club. Direct, speedy service to 
principal ports. Let your agent arrange 
through rail transportation to sailing port 





Orient 


Quick! Slip across to fairyland before it be- 
comes modernized! Go this summer, via the 
palatial Empresses—fastest, newest ships on 
the Pacific—most delightfully serviced. Lux 
urious lounges, vast decks, gym., swimming 
pools, motion pictures, airy rooms. Ten gay, 
sparkling days—then Yokohama! China! 
Manila! Frequent sailings from Vancouver 


Canadian Pacific 
Cruises 


When winter comes, sail ‘round the world 
on that dream ship of cruises, the Empress 
of Australia. Or, join the “Cruise of Con- 
trasts’’ to South America and Africa. Or, 
drift about the kaleidoscopic shores of the 
Mediterranean. Or, spend twenty-nine 
glorious south-sea days with one of our two 
West Indies cruises 


Full information from 


R.S. Elworthy, Steamship General Agent 
71 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill 
Telephone Wabash 1904 
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beds. The final scheme will provide for 
500 patients. The national board of 
hospitals, homes, and deaconess work has 
decided to appeal for funds by issuing 
stamps to be used as seals on letters and 
packages. The headquarters of the com- 
mittee are at 740 Rush St., Chicago. 


Denominations Unite in 
Methodist Celebration 

The Methodist church at Fresno, Calif., 
recently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of the “White Temple” series of churches 
with a service in which brief addresses 
were made by representatives of five other 
denominations which had_ used _ the 
Methodist church in the pioneer days. 
They were Catholic, Episcopal, Baptist. 
Presbyterian, and Disciples. 


Wiil Publish Social 
Service Review 

The University of Chicago is adding 
to its list of periodicals a new quarterly 
devoted to the scientific and professional 
interests of social work. It is called The 
Social Service Review. The first number, 
dated March, 1927, contains articles by 
Leila Houghteling, Ernst Freund, Ells- 
worth Faris, S. P. Breckinridge, and 
others. The subscription price is four 
dollars a year. 


A Prayermeeting Comes 
To Life 

A languishing prayermeeting has been 
resuscitated and given new promise in the 
Methodist church at Pompano, Fla., by 
a simple device introduced by the pastor, 
C. Sterling Gardner, according to a report 
from Hollister Sage. The plan is to make 
the central feature of the meetings the 
telling of Bible stories. The young as 
well as the old attend these meetings and 
participate in them, and both the interest 
and the spiritual results are said to be 
gratifying. 


Yale-in-China Will 
Remain 

Anson Phelps Stokes, president of the 
society of Yale-in-China announces that 
the published statement that “Yale-in- 
China is closed without prospect of re- 
opening” would be accurate if the word 
“immediate” were inserted. He says: “The 
college of arts and sciences, the middle 
school, the nursing school and _ the 
medical school have all closed simply be- 
cause under the existing conditions of 
communism and of disorder in the prov- 
ince of Hunan it is impossible to conduct 
educational institutions with high stand- 
ards of work and discipline. Deans and 
faculties can have little power—every- 
thing being subject to the determination 
of outside unions, made up largely of 
the disaffected and the ignorant.” The 
trustees have adopted resolutions recom- 
mending a restudy of the whole situation 
with a view to meeting existing conditions 
and at the same time maintaining high 
standards of work and service.” 


Michigan Ministers 
Discuss Union 

The churches of Hillsdale, Mich., had 
“Go-to-church Sunday” on March 20, and 
the ministers preached on the topic, “Can 
the churches unite?” Most of them were 
not optimistic about immediate organic 
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America’s great composer and 


organist, says of 


Clarence Dickinson 


Louis F. Benson 


America’s great hymnologist 


and editor 


“| do not suppose any living man 
knows as much about hymns as 


he does. His new book 


CHRISTIAN SONG 


is splendid.” 


Send for returnable copy if you 
are thinking of new hymn books 


for your church services. 


The price is $2.00. 


For introduction, $1.50 
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METHODS 


and 


MATERIAL 


for Missionary Education 


A New Approach in Missionary 


Education: A _ Parish Project 
By John Clark Archer 


The famous “Archer Plan™ for organ- 
izing the entire church for the study of « 
missionary project. Also a modern Cis- 


cussion of comparative religion. 


The Missionary Education 


Juniors. New and Revised Edition. 


By J. Gertrude Hutton 


The original edition was good. 
is better. Almost entirely new. 


The Adventure of the Church. 
A study in the Missionary Genius of 


Christianity. 
By Samuel McCrea Cavert 


On the theme “The Essentially Mis- 
$1.00 


sionary Character of Christianity 
the press about April 25th. 


The Story of Missions 
By Edwin E. White 


A short popular history of the mission- 
ary enterprise written especially for young 
people. Equally popular with adults. 

75 cents. 


Send for catalog and full announcement 
ofnew publications 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


MOVEMENT 


150 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y: 


$1 
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Science 


The False Messiah 


A provoking, arresting book. 
His keen knife cuts with im- 
partial detachment. The 
pretentions of scientific men 
to redeem mankind by a 
conclusive revelation, and the 
efforts of religionists to util- 
ize science to bolster up their 
old ideas, receive equal at- 
tention. 
$3.00. 


The New 


Patriotism 
Poems of World Brotherhood 


Compiled by Thomas Curtis 
Clark and Esther A. Gilles- 
pie. With a preface by 
Edwin Markham. 


A strong new social cry, a 
lofty ideal of brotherhood, 
distinguish these poems, 
written by those who well! 
may be called the advance 
guard of a new citizenship 
of humanity. $2.00 
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1 AWorking Program 
for the Local Church 


By 
WARREN F. COOK 











This is a broad and practical 
discussion of organization, 
maintenance, religious educa- 
tion, worship, and service, as 
needed in the many vital con- 
tacts of a church with the local 
parish. The author argues for 
definiteness in the program both 
in method and the end sought. 
Officials of churches of all de- 

nominations will find it a 

most useful volume. 


NET, $1.50, POSTPAID 
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unity and stressed the opportunities for 
more complete cooperation within the 
limits of the present denominational sys- 
stem. Unity of spirit and cooperation in 
service without uniformity of opinion, was 
the keynote. 


Death of Distinguished Father 
Of Distinguished Sons 

Dr. Frank Sheldon Fosdick, father of 
Harry Emerson Fosdick and Raymond 
Fosdick, died on Feb. 27 after a brief ill- 
ness. The elder Dr. Fosdick was con- 
nected with the public schools of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., for fifty years, and during 
more than half of that time served as 
principal of the Masten Park high school. 
The Buffalo board of education has 
passed a resolution changing the name of 
that school to the Frank Sheldon Fosdick 
high school. Not long ago the University 
of the State of New York conferred on 
him the degree of Doctor of Laws for 
“long and distinguished service.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Christlike God, by Francis John McConnell. 
Abingdon, $1.75. 

How Do We Know? by Cortland Myers. Judson, 
$1.00. 

A Straight Way Toward Tomorrow, by Mary 
Schauffler Platt. Central Committee on the 
United Study of Foreign Missions, cloth 75 cents; 
paper, 50 cents. 

Please Stand By, by Margaret T. 
Central Committee, cloth 75 cents; 
cents. 

Taro and Ume, by Lucy W 
Committee, 
cents, 

Just Like You, by Lucy W. 
Committee, boards, 50 
cents. 


Applegarth. 
paper, 50 


Central 
leatherette, 25 


Peabody. 
boards, 50 cents; 


Central 
leatherette, 25 


Peabody 

cents; 

Religion or God. by Edward S. Drown. Harvard, 
$1.00. 

Sibylla, or the Revival of Prophecy, by 
Mace. Dutton, $1.00. 

The Future of Futurism, by John Rodker. Dutton, 
$1.00. 

The Children of the New 
Marryat. Scribner, $2.50. 

Singing Soldiers, by John J. 
$3.00. 

Islanders, by Helen Hull. Macmillan, $2.50. 

Everybody's Bishop—The Life and Times of 
Samuel Fallows, by Alice Katharine Fallows. 
J. H. Sears & Co., $5.00. 

Handbook of All Denominations, by M 
Cokesbury, $1.25. 

The Stream of Life, by Julian S. Huxley. Harper, 
$1.00. 

lhe Nature of Man, by George A. Dorsey. Harper, 
$1.00. 

The Red Road, by Hugh Poindexter. Bobbs-Merrill, 
$2.00. 

Protestant Europe, by Adolf Keller and George 
Stewart. Doran, $3.50. 

Theodore Roosevelt: Hero to His Valet, by James 
E. Amos. John Day, $2.00. 
A History of the Pharaohs, by 

Vol. Il. Dutton, $6.00. 

Schleiermacher’s Soliloquies, by 
Friess. Open Court, $2.00 

Christus Victor, by Henry N 
$3.00. 

Sword and Candle, by Sidney 
Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50. 

Life Changers, by Harold Begbie. Putnam, $1.50 

The Case of Sacco and Vanzetti, by Felix Frank- 
furter. Little, Brown, $1.00. 

The Royal Road to Romance, by Richard Halli- 
burton. Bobbs-Merrill, $5.00. 

The Smugglers’ Cave, by George A. Birmingham. 
Bobbs, Merrill, $2.00. 

Never Give All, by Maude 
Bobbs-Merrill, $2.00. 

Case Studies for Teachers of Religion, by Good- 
win B. and Gladys H. Watson. Association 
Press, $3.00. 

Christian Salvation, by George Cross. New Edi- 
tion. University of Chicago Press, $2.50. 

In Borneo Jungles, by William O. Krohn. 
Merrill, $5.00. 
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New Oxford Books 


Was Jesus An Historical Person 
By Elwood Worcester, D. D. $1.25 


What is the actual historical evidence for 
the existence of Jesus? Doctor Elwood 
Worcester, Rector of Emmanuel Church, 
Boston, since 1904, a recognized authority on 
Church History and the author of several 
books on religion, here answers that question 
for the layman in a readable and authoritative 
way. 


John Wyclif. A Study of the 
=nglish Mediaeval Church 


By Herbert B. Workman 
Two Volumes, $12.50 


“No review can do justice to this remark~ 
able book. It ranks first among the few 
volumes of its kind as a masterly treatise 
upon the last of the great scholastics of latin 
medievalism. Wyclif's exceedingly complex 
agen is convincingly interpreted. 
Sut not content with this, the author has 
also elucidated the baffled reformer's age.’’— 

—Dr. 8S. Parkes Cadman, Evening Post, 

New York. 


Kant’s Philosophy of Religion 
By Clement C. J. Webb $4.25 


A valuable contribution to the study of 
Kant, discussing Kant and Religion; Kant's 
Philosophy of Religion; The Pre-Critical 
Period, Period of the Critiques, “Religion 
Within the Limits of Mere Reason,’ The 
Opus Postumum; and Conclusion. 


The Psychology of the 
Methodist Revival 
By Sidney G. Dimond $3.50 


An empirical and descriptive study of the 
whole psychology of Methodism and conver- 
sion, with modern psychological tests applied 
to Wesley and his work in Revival. 


A Dictionary of Modern 
English Usage 
By H. W. Fowler $3.00 
On Oxford India Paper $4.00 
“Every one interested in the English 
language, in good usage, in spelling, in pro- 
nunciation, in Americanisms, in behavior, in 
human nature, in life or in any department of 
the universe, should at once buy and jealously 
keep A_ Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage.""—Professor William Lyon Phelps of 
Yale University. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 


35 We st 32 Street New York City 











HARTFORD 


Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


W. Douactas MAcKENZIE, 
President 


The Foundation is an interdenomina- 
tional university of religion serving an 
international constituency. An old in- 
stitution with history and traditions 
now housed in an entirely new plant of 
five beautiful stone buildings on spa- 
cious campus. Faculty of 30 specialists 
and numerous lecturers. Case Memo- 
rial Library of 200,000 volumes and 
pamphlets, rich in sources and special 
collections. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, 
Harrrorp, Conn. 
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The Story of a Wonder Man, Ring Lardner. Scrib- | 


ner, $1.75. 

Seience the Falee Messiah, by C. E. Ayres. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $3.00. 

The Historical Life of Christ, 
Macmillan, $5.00. 

Dawn, by Irving Bachellor 

The Book of Bravery, 
ner, $3.50. 

The Lost Adventurer, 
ner, $2.00. 

Art Epochs and 
Scribner, $3.00 

Was Jesus an Historical 
Worcester. Oxford, 

Lost Eden, by E 
$2.00 

A Dictionary 


by F. Warschauer. 


Macmillan, $3.50 
by Henry W. Lanier. Scrib- 


by Walter Gilkyson. Scrib- 


Their Leaders, by Oscar Hagen. 


Person? by Elwood 
$1.25. 
Merrill Root Unicorn Press, 
f Modern English Usage, by H. W 
Fowler. Oxford, $3.00 
Children of Divorce, by 
Brown, $2.00 
Love Lies Dreaming, 
Merrill, $2.50 
The Johannine Writings, by ] 
Houghton Mifflin, $7.50 
James Bryce, by H. A. L 
Macmillan, $8.00 
The Other Side of the 
Revell, $1.50 
Elmer Gantry, by 
Brace, $2.50. 
Youth and Christian 
Kirk. Doran, $2.00 
Christianity and Progress, by Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick Popular edition, Revell, $1.00 
Future Life, by E 
Revell, $1.00 


Owen Johnson. Little, 


by C. E. Forester Bobbs- 


Estlin Carpenter 
Fisher, 2 Volumes 
Door, by 


William Carter 


Sinclair Lewis Harcourt, 


Unity, by Walter W. Van 


Religion and the 
Sneath 


Hershey 
Popular edition, 
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| A WORKING FAITH 
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By Charles R. Brown 
Dean Yale Divinity School 


Is there anything vital, essential, usable, 
in our religion? Is Elmer Gantry the 
last word, are Christianity and life in 
conflict? Dean Brown is not concerned 
with controversial theology but with 
life and practical Christianity. 


“There is a certain nonclerical hearti- 
ness about this fascicle of three lectures, 
a kindly air of common sense void of any 
solemnity save that of real life, which is 
rarely found. Dean Brown's Christianity 
is of a human and likable type, and his 
English is as serenely beautiful as his 
faith."—New York Tribune. 


“After reading this book it is easy to 
realize why Dean Brown is perhaps more 
eagerly welcomed than any other lec- 
turer on religious themes in our country. 
It will help to clarify the thought of any 
intelligent reader."—Hartford Courant. 

$1.50 


~~ 


CAN A MAN BEA 
CHRISTIAN TODAY ? 


By William Louis Poteat 
President Wake Forest College 


Emphatically a book for such a time as 
this if religion and science are to learn 
how to work together in such a world 
as this. ““The deepest of all infidelity,” 
says Dr. Poteat, “is the fear lest the 
truth be bad. Dare to look into any dark 
recess, to walk on any far-looking crest 
of God's universe, for you will find Him 
everywhere in proportion to the penetra- 
tion and range of your vision.” $1.50 
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RELIGIOUS CERTITUDE 
IN AN AGE OF SCIENCE 


By Charles Allen Dinsmore 

Yale Divinity School 

Professor Dinsmore denies that science 
has knowledge and religion simply faith. 
He claims that religion can use the word 
“know™ as legitimately as science. This 
is a truly important book. $1.50 
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Dy Tbdea of God 


A Symposium of Faith 
Edited by 
JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


Leading representatives of 
theprincipaldenominations, 
as well as of independ- 
ent religious and ethical 
movements, give their own 
conceptions of 

Second large printing 

$2.50 at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers, Boston 








Pacific School of Religion 


Berkeley, California 


Prepares men and women for the various 
religious vocations, at home and abroad. 
In addition to standard courses the School 
is notably equipped to afford special training 
in numerous timely subjects, as for example: 
City and Rural pastorate, Week-day Church 
Buddhist lands; 
(Excavations at 


Schools; Ministry for 
Palestinian archaeology 
Mizpah of Benjamin). 
Carefully directed field eupestenee. 
Opportunities for self sup 
Facilities of Leen many X ° Caltrain 
New and commodious buildi 
Caiterale t is a great place in which to study 
and live. 
Semester begins August 15, 1927. 


Herman F. Swartt, President. 
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N its moving panorama of ancient life is the real food of faith 
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— Dean Charles R. Brown of the Yale Divinity School 
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Books 


AY no attention to the dismal 

soul who mourns the decline of 

American letters. It’s not so. 

Despite the movies, despite the 
“true” magazines, despite the tabloids, 
despite the trashy fiction, despite every- 
thing, more = stuff is being pub- 
lished in the United States today than 
ever before. 


Publishing in this country is increasing 
in volume every year. “Alas, yes,” 
sighs the modern Jeremiah. “That's 
just the trouble. Oh, for the good old 
days of Hawthorne and Emerson and 
the Cambridge giants!’’ The which is 
so much piffle. For there was just as 
mush tosh printed, in proportion to the 
total output, in the days of the great 
Nathaniel and Ralph Waldo as today. 
More, perhaps. 


Of course, much of the publishing today 
is of very little permanent value. But 
some of the books now coming from the 
press are books that will be talked 
about fifty and a hundred years from 
now. (Mr. Shillito, for instance, dis- 
cusses one of them in this issue.) And 
it’s a great day for readers. 


Where do you go for information about 
new books? You can’t read everything. 
You haven’t the time, if you had the 
money. And many books deal with 
themes which do not interest you. 
There is no better way to waste time 
and energy than by trying to find out 
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book-store 
obit. clerks are not 
Saskatohewan always to be 
Africe trusted. Many 
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— too busy try- 
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ing to sell books to find out what the 
books are about. 


creasingly fortunate. Book re- 

views in this country used to 
be notoriously shallow. They still are- 
in some papers. But there are a number 
of papers which try to give an honest, 
interesting and illuminating discussion 
of the new books in wide ranges of 
literary effort. Among these papers we 
are happy to know that The Christian 
Century is included by many. 
A class in a theological seminary recently 
told of the periodicals which its mem- 
bers read in an effort to order their 
book-reading. There were 26 in the 
class. Sixteen said they read The 
Christian Century every week. Eight 
said they read it occasionally. Two do 
not read it. 


That is probably a fairly accurate indi- 
cation of the regard in which a large 
part of the protestant ministry of this 
country holds The Century’s treatment 
of the new books. Hundreds of college 
professors, professional men, and _ per- 
sons in other walks of life also look to 
this source for suggestion. The responsi- 
bility involved the paper strives faith- 
fully to perform. 


Once a month there is a special section 
in which extended attention is given to 
the important books of the hour. Every 
week there is discussion of the signif- 
icance of other new book arrivals. If 
you have a friend who would appreci- ¢ 
ate friendly help in choosing his ,¢ The 
reading, why not introduce The ——_ 
Christian Century to him? ¢ Pssst 
Your Easter cheque offers an Pd pestnen th 
easy way to do this. Or Chicago 
you can send in an ,¢ 

acquaintance sub- Fa For the enclosed $1. 
scription on the ad- (4 please send youn paper 


to the address below for 
the next 13 weeks. 
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“Dr. Oliver has exorcised fear”—John Haynes 





Read the first ten pages— 
Read the first ten pages— 
Then try to lay aside 
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The Autobiography 
of James Edwards 


By John Rathbone Oliver 


“No one can pick up this volume after an evening dinner and 
expect to retire before midnight. The book combines in a very 
remarkable way good narrative, good science, and good religion.” 
—Zion’s Herald (Chief editorial, full page). 


“We predict that this book will become one of the most 
widely read books of the year. It deals with a subject that 
interests every individual. It cannot be laid aside after the first 
ten pages are read.”—David M. Sweets, Christian Observer 
(So. Presby.) 


“As I read the story of James Edwards’ recovery I learned a 
number of truths about myself which are precious additions to 
my store of knowledge and which may serve me well if my hour 
of panic ever comes. Indeed, apart from the story interest which 
is exceptional, I would commend this book to men and women of 
early middle age as an invaluable study of the ills and dangers of 
mature life.” “Dr. Oliver has exorcised fear.” 

—John Haynes Holmes, N. Y. Herald-Trii Books 


une 


“The book grips and holds the reader. Seldom does a novel 
read so absorbingly, and yet more seldom does a novel carry so 
lucid and helpful a message.”—Christian Endeavor World. 


“As a book of mental hygiene this book will do no end of good. 
As a picture of the plight of the age the story is invaluable but it 
also points the way out.”—Joseph Fort Newton, Editor Best 
Sermons. 


“The author is intensely human; he is personally spiritual, 
and has produced a book of special value to the medical and 
religious world.”—W. L. Hunton, Lutheran Young Folks. 


“I found this work instructive, stimulating and cheering. I 
have not read any thing 1 in a long time that has left me in a more 


wholesome mood.” —Bishop Francis J. McConnell (M. E. North). 





“Distinctly a one-sitting book; do not sit down to read it 
@ unless you have time to read it through.””—Carl H. Claudy. 


Universally Acclaimed by the Religious Press — North and South 


“Tt is a powerful and notable tract dealing with the obscure 
obsession of fear which poisons so many modern lives. Its 
scientific accuracy 1s vouched for by its psychiatric authorities.” 

Evening Sun (Full column, editorial page). 


“This is a notable and rem arkable book upon a theme af the 
utmost importance to religion and psychology. So much is 
written upon such themes by immature and incompetent, and 
even by designing people, that special significance attaches to a 
book like this by a man of high qualifications in character and 
intellectual training.” —The Congregationalist 


“This is one of the most gripping books I ever read.” 
Livingston Johnson, Biblical Recorder (So. Bapt.). 


> “Fear is intensely interesting and once begun you will find 
it hard to let it go until the last page is turned. It has both 
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